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THE DAY OF THE NATION. 


Berore our journal will have found its way into the hands of its readers 
generally, the fourth of July will have arrived, and its exercises and festi- 
vities will be in full progress. Our people, fora brief space, will have for- 
gotten the minor differences occasioned by local politics among them ; and 
during the progress of that memorable day—the day of the nation—we 
may, without offence, entertain the hope that a generous forgetfulness of 
sectional and party divisions will have effected the perfect union of all our 
citizens in the grateful duties of its celebration. The memory and the 
mind of the American citizen, on that day, should be single and unselfish. 
He should 

“Bring to the performance of this rite 
Held o’er our fathers’ graves, befitting thought 
Of the pure aim they cherished—” 


nor suffer any less important considerations to come between him and that 
worship, honorable not less to our ancestors than to ourselves, for which 
we crowd to the altar places of the God, from whom, alone, is liberty and 
conquest and repose. 

Surveyed in this spirit, nothing in the moral sublime can exceed the 
imposing aspect of such a celebration. Pause for a moment and consider. 
This is the sabbath of a great nation’s political existence. It is the 
day which made a great nation the sanctuary of all other nations—the 
capacious theatre for freedom when exiled from al] other homes. For its 


‘creation all other lands eontributed :— 


“There came the high-souled brave of France, 
And Erin’s generous sons advance, 
And England’s cavalier— 
And in the brave of every land, 
Thus gathered in one sacred band, 
We see and honor God’s own hand, 
And who shall then despair !”” 


On this day a mighty and various people, various in form, in habits, in 
pursuits and character—alike only in the unanimous sentiment of free- 
dom which links them together, and has made them what they are— 
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spread over a surface of country which removes them from all personal 
contact—divided by huge forests, and broad rivers, and immense tracts of 
uncultivated and wild lands—without concert or arrangement—assemble, 
nevertheless, almost at the same instant, and engage in a common cele- 
bration. The shout of triumph which rises from the heights of Boston, 
finds a noble echo from the reefs of Florida; and the mountaineer of Ver- 
mont lifts his voice with that mighty diapason which ascends, at the same 
hour, from the dwellers by the Gulf of Mexico. They gather all at altars 
warmed by the same sacred fire, and crowned with garlands from the same 
gigantic tree—they offer up one choral song, whose sentiments are happily 
adapted to accord, though uttered from the lips of men as various as the 
several peculiarities of the climes in which they dwell. They know but 
a single form and object of prayer—they have but one language—and 
the subject of all their rejoicing is the same. 

Were a stranger—one from whom the changes of’ empire and the poli- 
tical revolutions of the globe for the last century had been veiled and 
hidden—at such a moment to appear suddenly among us ;—could he be 
permitted, with a single eye, and, at a glance, from some commanding 
eminence, to survey our people while so employed ;—could he look down 
upon state by state, city by city, hamlet by hamlet, lake and forest, in 
direct succession and by a common movement, all pouring forth their 
myriad inmates—all obeying that single emotion, gathering at the same 
moment to the same temple, and making one common acknowledgment to 
God—uttering the same form of thanksgiving, doing homage to the same 
mighty memories ; unanimous, at once, in the recognition of the one bless- 
ing of freedom which absorbs all other blessings, and in uttering the same 
prayer for its perpetuation to their children’s children, even to the third 
and fourth generation ;—how would he wonder, how startle, at the com- 
plete triumph of that sentiment of liberty over regions so remote ; covering, 
like the sun, in his hour of completest glory, without spot or defect, the 
whole world with a splendor equally distributed. 

Would not the speech of such a spectator be :—This must be the true 
God whom this people worship. Here, only, is the religion of patriotism, 
perfect and eternal. The labors of the martyr have not here been carried 
on in vain. His blood has not sunk hopelessly and fruitlessly into the 
sands of the desert. The mighty spirits which have won for this people 
the heritage they so highly estimate, have been successful in leaving them 
that which they will not willingly let die. They have won for them—so 
long as they gather together in this spirit—no empty triumph. They have 
not left them statues, but neither have they left them chains. They have 
made no captive nations pass under the yoke, but they have broken the 
yoke alike of moral and of physical servitude. In their bosoms they have 
planted a spirit of the subtlest life, which, like the animated principle of the 
natural world, however it may sometimes sleep, nature herself will never 
suffer at any time to go out. It will be the office of men in all seasons, 
with a generous love that is above the fear of’ trial, and beyond the selfish 
thoughts which suggest to them considerations of risk or sacrifice, to come 
forward and tend its altars. A true reason will preside at its offices, and 
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the rank mummery of design which enslaved and impressed the ignorant, 
will give way to her wholesome ministration, until that sacred principle 
of the moral life of society, shall become not merely incorporate with the 
thoughts, but with the very existence, of the human family ; and like those 
solemn truths which experience has recorded, and to which all time has 
given its seal and sanction, will grow into a maxim in the minds of men, 
and none will so dare as to dispute it. It will be held as the groundwork 
of the more solid principles of society, without which, indeed, human 
society cannot well exist or be secure. In this light, nations will recog- 
nise it, and civil and religious liberty, as maintained and worshipped by 
this people, within measure and without madness, will be among those 
admitted truths, which have in their behalf the undoubted evidence of all 
human conviction, and, so far as it may be understood from numberless 
analogies, the sanction of God himself. 

Such, doubtless, would be the thought of a stranger in our land, igno- 
rant of its history, and surveying its extremest portions, as we have ima- 
gined, on that day dedicated to our national anniversary. And there would 
be nothing extravagant in the supposition; for, with a due knowledge of 
the true sentiment and signification of liberty, we may realise it all. But 
much is to be done, before a people can properly prepare themselves for 
freedom ; and we have to labor and to study to this end, scarcely less than 
the other nations of our time. Our fathers have done little more than 
provide us with a fair field and a proper text-book. It is for us to find the 
commentary, and not to mistake the text. A day and an occasion like the 
present is no unfitting season for reflection on this subject. We shall see, 
upon contemplation, that much is wanting to make us the nation that pa- 
triotism would long since have made us. We must build schools; we must 
rear temples. We must educate the young to think ; and there is one lesson 
in particular, to learn. We must learn to respect authorities, to venerate 
the lofty, the wise, the good ; to forego the familiar and somewhat too con- 
temptuous manner in which we speak of those who are in station, and 
whom the station alone should, to a certain extent, secure from foul epithet 
and wanton and unbecoming censure ; and, beyond al] this, and without 
which, though we may be a free, we can never be a pure and happy people, 
however we may frown upon and contemn sectarianism, we must uphold 
the pillars of true religion, as we would uphold an influence which is to 
restrain licentiousness, and prevent the rank weeds from effectually chok- 
ing and keeping down the more gentle and grateful fruits and flowers of 
our society. In building the temple of our liberty, securely and without 
danger of overthrow, the foundation stones must be education and reli- 
gion ; the moral and the mental faculties of the citizen must be brought 
into activity together ; and, under their sanction and presence, we have 
no fear but that the temple of our liberty will, in no very remote period, 
become that of all other nations. 

We are at its portals now, and this is the hour at which we gather to 
its renewed consecration. This is the day, on which, by a bold personifi- 
cation, we are permitted to look upon our country ; to survey her past and 
present exhibitions; her wonderful strides to improvement, and the firm 
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and commanding appearance, which she exhibits to the world. We 
indeed, stand alone among the nations of the earth. Mingling with none, 
fearless of any, yet offering a free hand of amity to all. Conscious of 
power, we seek not to wrest from inferiority the influence, which, in many 
cases, we might easily command; yet neither do we degenerate into 
imbecility from inaction, nor invite the ambition of the restless from our 
passive position; and if this were the case, it would be found by the in- 
vader, as it has been found already, that we are as fearless of war as we are 
fond of peace. We cannot suffer from invasion. The frame of our con- 
stitution has been worked so beautifully around us, in all its parts, that 
none but ourselves can dismember it. The warder must yield up the keys, 
and the sentinel must fly from his watch upon the tower of our citadel, 
before the foe in armor can penetrate the sanctuary in which we keep 
our liberties. 

This is our position, these our possessions ! and, when we survey them, 
how awfully imposing is the memory of those great spirits by whom they 
were given us. Our fathers, and the fathers of our independence, have 
no common allotment. They found a desert, and they peopled it with 
glorious exhibitions. They met no temple, and they have built the proud- 
est ; and on its shrine, a bright and beautiful creature, rich in simplicity ; 
graceful in luxuriance ; delicate in splendor; sweet and inviting, though 
majestic and terrible. Oh, liberty! eagle-winged and beautiful liberty ! 
thou that hast been exiled from all homes, and hast blessed all homes in 
turn—still keep thy place in the temple we have set thee, and which we 
dedicate to thee now; and, when with erring thought and wayward spirit, 
we would turn away from thy worship, linger with us still, until, with a 
better sense, we come back to the high homage from which the erring 
heart is at all times but too much disposed to wander. 

A temple so beautiful should not be left unattended. We should go up 
at the regular season as if to the performance of a sacred duty. It is 
well, thus to commemorate our fathers, and to requite their memories, so 
far as we can by our homage, for the benefits they have conferred upon 
us. As if they were before us, we will thank them. We will tell them 
we are no unworthy heirs; that we have not forgotten—that we shall not 
soon forget—the indications of their will and wisdom. Their lives shall 
be our manuals, from which we will Jearn and be reminded of our duties. 
We shall join our hands around the altar in token of the unanimity which 
should pervade our festivities; in full recognition of the several labors 
we are expected to perform. Thus, manhood will pledge the vigor of his 
arm, to the end that he may keep the life and liberty they gave him. 
Youth and childhood shall appear, in the worth and loveliness of inno- 
cence, to bless them for existence ; and woman shall attend with the smile 
and the tear, and warm and beautify our service. 

Thus may our people now assemble—thus, in the sweet devotion 
of society and kindred, may the old and the young, the manly and the 
gentle, gather around the altar of the nation. Thus may the rites be per- 
formed above it—thus may the high priest of liberty, which is patriotism, 
consecrate our worship now, while the sacred smile of divine approval 
comes down in the pleasant sunlight and hallows all our devotions. 
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THE EXILE’S NATIVE LAND. 


They wrong me much, who say I fly, 
With selfish sense, my native land, 
And seek with calculating eye, 
The bounties of some foreign strand ; 
That, heedless of my country’s weal, 
I leave her in her hour of wo, 
Neglect the wounds her sons should heal, 
And aid her foes to strike the blow. 


‘Tis true, my place of birth I leave, 
Sad place, so known by many a grief, 
And feel no pang, and scarcely grieve, 
That at the last, I find relief; 
Nor weep I for the kindred thing, 
Once known alone, now known no more, 
Nor feel the pang and parting sting, 
Self banished from that fading shore. 


I leave, for aye, my place of birth, 
The social dwelling loved so long, 
I seek, in other climes of earth, 
For hopes more high, and ties more strong ; 
I snap the chains that once could bind, 
I tear away each early band, 
That linked itself about my mind, 
Yet leave [ not my native land. 


IV. 


No, by the firm and fearless pride, 
That when the little world conspired, 
To curse, or conquer, or divide, 
Still held its ground, unquench’d, untired,— 
By the warm passions of my heart, 
By the unnumbered hopes I grieve, 
Though from my birth-place I depart, 
My native land 1 do not leave. 


Vv. 


Through blighted hopes and broken faith, 
And many a cruel wrong and jeer,— 

Through cares that brought, and came with death, 
And left me many a token there,— 
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THE EXILE’S NATIVE HOME. 


Through many a tria}, toil, and pain, 
The tribute of the kindred hand,— 
Tis thus, I break each early chain, 
I seek to find my native land. 


Vi. 


What boots it where my infant eye 

First met the garish glance of day, 
Or, in what clime beneath the sky 

I wore my choicest hours away,— 
If there the heart was never free, 

Or all unknown, or barred and bound, 
It pined for life and liberty,— 

That never was my native land. 


Vil. 


What boots it though her skies are bright, 
Pure as the lucid heavens that show, 

When, mingling with the Rhine’s deep flight, 
They win the beauties they bestow,— 

If Asian sweets are on each breeze, 
Circassian charms and Peru’s ores, 

Are things familiar to her seas, 
The freest fruitage of her shores. 


Vill, 


These make no native land for me,— 
Poor is the Switzer’s realm of snow, 
Fruits do not fill his cottage tree, 
Nor do his vales with diamonds glow,— 
Yet there, a high abode, he dwells, 
Secure in rude simplicity, 
For freedom guards his mountain dells, 
And every limb and thought is free, 


1x. 


No clang of chains th’ Italian hears ; 
He sleeps at ease beneath his sky, 
And with no toil of his, uprears, 
With but a word, each luxury. 
But does he lift a freeman’s arm, 
Or does he feel a freeman’s thought, 
And does he know that freedom’s charm, 
For which his sword has never fought! 


That’s not my native land, though bright 
Each charm of fruit and flower may be— 
Its woods, though green—its skies, though light— 
Make not the native land for me— 
I ask not if the hills repose 
In gentlest slopes beneath the sun, 
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Or, if each mountain streamlet flows, 
To sleep and murmur into one. 


XI. 


I ask not if the genial clime 
Is blest with many an hour of calm ; 
If, through the longest lapse of time, 
The flowers are bloom, the winds are balm ; 
If plenty blesses labor’s hand, 
If rugged toil, in russet clad, 
Wins bounteous blessings from the land, 
To make his inmost spirit glad. 


XIL. 


Let those who will, whate’er the fate 
Of freedom, or of fortune be, 

Still hug the soil, a poor estate, 

— That breeds no growth of liberty,— 

I envy not the miser love, 
That lives but on a memory dead, 

And nothing care, though all reprove,— 
For the mere dirt on which I tread. 


XIM. 


That’s not my native land, where power 
May lord it with a tyrant sway, 
And find fit tools for every hour 
Of terror, through the live long day— 
Where fawning parasites abound, 
A truckling crew, whom nought may save, 
To hug the knee, to lick the ground, 
And, for the offal, be the slave. 


Guy Rivers—A Tale of Georgia. By the author of “ Martin Faber,” “ Atalan- 
tis,” &c. In two volumes, 12mo. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, New 
York. 1834, 


WeE have been often astonished to observe the vast difference m the 
tone, character, and nature of those works, which are usually included 
under.the sweeping denomination of novels; a class, the name of which 
might well be legion, in such thick ranks, and with a march so incessant, 
do they array themselves before us. For, setting aside the broader distinc- 
tions of historical or fictitious, fashionable or sentimental, gay or grave, 
we have novels descriptive, and novels conversational ; novels, the aim of 
which is the suppression of some single monstrous vice, and novels writ- 
ten, as we should suppose, with the express view of ministering to all the 
evil thoughts, that are dwellers in the heart of man; we have novels 
ethical, metaphysical, moral, nay—most wonderful of all—novels polem- 
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ical. All are moreover eagerly devoured by a large portion of the reading 
community, that portion of it, principally, which, reading for amusement as 
it is termed, and in the intervals, perhaps, of a laborious and engrossing 
application to some trade or profession, has not the inclination to devote 
its leisure moments to the heavier tomes of scientific lore. It is not, 
therefore, so fruitless or so incongruous a desire, as it appears on the first 
view, to blend a something of utility, of science, even of religion, with 
the train of fictitious events, which compose the body of those works stig- 
matised so long as unprofitable at the least, if not actually of evil ten- 
dency. Who will be so overbold, as to maintain, that a powerful argu- 
ment on any subject of interest, whether in the sphere of moral or po- 
litical inquiry, will be less likely to awaken the wish for truth, to set the 
brain a working, to force conviction upon the mind, if it be skilfully 
wrought into a fictitious conversation of ideal beings, than if it were sent 
forth to the abhorrent world as a treatise on this or that abstruse point ; a 
treatise which, in the very nature of things, would be shunned as carefully 
by the majority of men, as the coil of the rattlesnake? Or who will be 
willing to assert, more boldly still, that, if the argument can produce con- 
viction at all, if it be worthy of publication, if, in short, it be calculated 
to minister to the growth of public virtue, it will not be more likely to 
effect this end, by being so presented to men, that they will only perceive 
its drift as they awaken to its power! Is not the sathe distinction here, 
that may be observed every day—the distinction between the direct attack 
and the insinuating address? Is not the grave and solid treatise,—attack- 
ing our favorite sins, our cherished errors, our pet peccadillos,—a counter- 
part of the bold beggar, who with patch-covered eye, and loathsome sores 
uncovered to excite—disgust rather than compassion—sturdily claims 
our charity as a right, striving by impudence and importunity to extort 
that which he otherwise does not hope to gain? And do we not, on 
meeting such a personage, instantly, instinctively as it were, harden our 
hearts, screw down our brows, button up our pockets, walk forward with 
a dogged and deliberate pace, and perchance—if the vagabond intrude too 
far upon our good nature—vent that good nature in a short “Go to the 
Devil, Sir—I have nothing for the like of you?”’ While on the other 
hand, if the applicant for aid more skilfully introduces himself to our no- 
tice by some casual circumstance, by picking up our glove or handker- 
chief, for instance, by removing some obstacle from our path, nay, even 
by a smiling countenance, an off-hand air, a jest, or any other of those 
thousand nameless trifles which are sure to smooth the creases out of the 
beholder’s brow, and which are, in fact, the keys to those sister fortresses, 
his heart and pocket, how readily, how benevolently, do we bestow upon 
him that very coin, which any mode of attack less indirect would have 
locked up from the suppliant forever! 

So is it with the novel. We sit down to be amused; we are pleased 
with the arrangement of the letters on the title-page; we skip the pre- 
face ; we glance over the motto which heads the chapter; we find it pro 
mising ; we are introduced to the hero, interested in his fate, wound up in 
his adventures, admire his eloquence, coincide with his arguments, and 
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discover, when we have closed the book, that we have been reading a moral 
treatise ; that we have been learning the process by which the heart of 
man lapses into sin; that we have seen the channels of that heart laid 
open ; that we have studied the progress, the dominion, and the conse. 
quences of evil; and, though the novel be not concluded with a pompous 
‘Go thou and do likewise,”’ we fail not to make the application, and rise 
up convinced of having seated ourselves merely to be entertained. In 
this way we believe that much good may be done, is done hourly by the 
better sort of novels—those metaphysical, intellectual books, which, going 
out of the beaten track, seek to create an interest by the description of 
mental, rather than of mere corporeal struggles ;—good, not perhaps of 
such vast magnitude as the changing the whole course of popular opinion 
in an instant’s space—of substituting the well regulated institutions of 
temperate republicanism, for haughty despotism or luxurious aristocracy,— 
but still much actual, and, though unpretending, still practical good. By 
inducing a single mind to reflect,—by leading it on step by step—by al- 
luring it into the course, and setting before it the goal,—the novel has 
effected much; and if the mind, thus seduced into graver studies than its 
wont, pursue the train of awakened inquiry into more legitimate sources 
of knowledge, into higher and holier authorities, who shall say when or 
where the benefit, resulting from the humble and despised novel in its ear- 
liest origin, is to halt in its career? Who shall say, thus far will the mind 
go in its course of improvement, and no farther?’ Who shall say that it may 
not persevere, to the wresting not itself only, but a thousand and a thou- 
sand kindred spirits, from the degrading slavery of sin, and its mother, 
error? Novels such as these, we always read ourselves; we always 
wish that our friends should read them likewise; and one of these is Guy 
Rivers. It is not merely a description of men and things, of scenery and 
actions—not merely a highly-wrought and exciting narrative of adventures, 
a string of graphic conversations—but a personification of characters, full 
of deep knowledge of the human heart, replete with powerful reasoning, 
and above all, with common sense. There is more acquaintance, displayed 
in these two volumes, with secret springs of human action, with the traits 
of character that make men heroes or villains, accordingly as they are 
moulded into good or evil by the inftuence of education, than in all the 
novels Cooper ever has written, or will ever write. A work full of a dark 
and terrible interest, it chains down our faculties as we read; yet in the 
most exciting scenes, we pause to admire the justice of the arguments, the 
correctness of observation which has given rise to sucha tale. With much 
that reminds us of Martin Faber, it is wholly original, and as far superior 
to that clever little work, as a finished painting must be superior to a 
sketch by the same pencil. Guy Rivers is, in truth, a development of 
the same opinions that afford the foundation of the preceding tale, that the 
child is but the embryo man, the man’s actions, passions, virtues, or crimes 
proceeding as naturally from the good or evil qualities of the child, as the 
butterfly springs from the chrysalis. The point of the moral is simply this, 
that the happiness or misery, the guilt or virtue, of every individual, de- 
pends in the first instance, and more than all beside, on early education. 
VOL. III. 38 
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The author insists not only that we fail to eradicate, but that we actually 
imprint, unconsciously and without thought, upon the tender mind of the 
future man, evil principles, evil motives, and the springs of actions that must 
necessarily in their turn be evil. We do not mean to assert that he main- 
tains a fallacy so gross, as it would be, were he to insist that the minds of 
all men, of all children, were in all respects the same and equal, previously 
to their receiving any education—the same in capacity to learn, in depth 
of thought, in qualities, and in desires,—but he does assert strongly and 
plausibly, his dissent from that dictum, which represents some wretches as 
abounding in wickedness even from their mother’s womb, as naturally and 
originally bad, as depraved from the beginning, lovers of evil, rather than 
of good, from their tenderest years; as children on whom the advantages 
of education, the efforts of solicitous parents and moral teachers, are but 
thrown away ; as beings predestined by their physical organization, to be 
guilty here, and miserable hereafter. He sees enough to account for all 
the several divisions, for all the vast amount of crime, which is forever 
eating like a canker into the heart of society, in the faults and failings of 
an injudicious education; we mean not such an education, as felons be- 
stow on the wretched little beings whom they are training up to emulate 
their paternal excesses ; but such as grave citizens, men who stand high in 
the world’s estimation, thrifty, church-going fathers, amiable and pious 
mothers, lavish upon the objects of their tenderest solicitude ; and we agree 
with him, but of this more anon. 

The scene of action is laid in the gold regions of Georgia, a district 
which is described with no less graphic force, than the characters whom 
we meet therein are justly conceived, and vividly portrayed. Journeying 
through this desolate tract,—which we would fain describe to our readers 
in the language of our author, were it not our intention to select our ex- 
tracts from the metaphysical rather than from the descriptive portions of the 
work—we are introduced to the virtuous hero of the piece, Ralph Colleton. 
Night falls upon his wanderings. He is beset by the nefarious associates 
of the pony club, and although wounded in the struggle, effects his escape 
by means of his own fearless and reasoning energies. We will pause 
here for an instant to state, that in our opinion we never read a novel— 
we will make no exception—which opens with so much promise of an able 
continuation, or in which we become interested so rapidly, as in Guy Ri- 
vers. Wearied with his exertions, and faint from loss of blood, the youth 
falls from his horse, and is found and rescued from his perilous situation 
by Mark Forrester, a woodman, hunter, and gold-digger, of the neighbor- 
ing village of Chestatee. We can imagine nothing more powerful, or more 
truth-like in its details, than the description of this frontier settlement, 
and its lawless inhabitants ; we feel assured of its perfect correctness, in 
all its features, by similar touches of character to those, which lead the 
connoisseur at once to recognize the resemblance of a portrait, from inter- 
nal evidence, to an original on whom he has never once set his eyes. 
During Colleton’s painful recovery from his wounded state, we will for a 
moment retrograde to analyze the motives which have led a gentleman 
into this seemingly incongruous situation. Our hero, an orphan nephew, 
educated under the roof of his surviving uncle, has contracted a vehement 
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attachment for his cousin, which, although much to the liking of the young 
lady, is entirely at variance with the views of her parent. Colleton is 
somewhat unceremoniously apprised of this fact, the reasons, as assigned 
for his dismissal, being in no wise more flattering than the dismissal itself; 
his own want of fortune, namely, and the humble origin of his mother, 
who, although possessed of all charms and virtues, had been wanting in 
that caste on which the aristocratic planters of the south seem to place so 
high a value. Half desperate, he mounts his horse, with no very definite 
object in view, although he has determined on Tennessee as the region in 
which he will seek his fortunes, and to which place he is journeying, at the 
moment when he is beset and well nigh murdered by the members of the 
pony club. During his recovery he is nursed by Forrester—who is skilfully 
painted as a being whose actions and principles are but too often at va- 
riance with each other, a man whose head is hurried into the commission 
of deeds unsanctioned by his heart—and after a time is enabled to go forth 
and mingle with the society of Chestatee. During his first meal at the 
table d’héte, he is haunted by the features of a person designated as Guy 
Rivers ; the impression is powerful upon his spirit that they have met be- 
fore, but of the time or place, or even of the circunistances, he has not 
even a solitary recollection. By the fixedness of his gaze, however, he 
gives offence to the bold man, whose conscience suggests too just a rea- 
son for his scrutiny. Guy Rivers is the very individual by whom Colleton 
had been assaulted, and, though now divested of his disguise, and further 
concealed by a bandage covering a wound inflicted by the weapon of our 
hero, feels by no means easy under the gaze of him he had so deeply plot- 
ted to destroy. This wretch, stimulated by the necessity of personal 
safety, and the yet fiercer goad of revengeful feelings, urges Munro, the 
landlord of the tavern, and his secret accomplice, to the murder of the 
traveller; but is overruled by the argument that his death in that spot would 
be more dangerous than his life, and that it will be time enough to slay him, 
in case of his ultimately making the discovery which he has clearly not yet 
effected. Matters, however, rush madly to a conclusion. On the sabbath 
morning, during the stirring and eloquent appeals of a wandering preacher, 
news is brought into the settlement that a rival gang of squatters have 
seized upon a rich vein of ore claimed by the dwellers of Chestatee, though 
in truth the property of neither party. The squatters rush to arms, march 
to the spot, and after vainly endeavoring to engage Colleton on their side,— 
who has gone forth as a spectator, but refuses to shed blood in a quarrel 
with which he has no intcrest,—proceed to attack theirenemy. During 
the skirmish, a troop of the Georgian guard arrives on the spot, with or- 
ders to remove al] squatters from the territory of the state; both factions 
unite against the guard, who, despite the efforts of Colleton to inform them 
of their peril, rush into an ambuscade, and are horribly massacred beneath 
a huge rock heaved from its base, and hurled down upon their heads by 
the lawless desperadoes of Chestatee. A collision takes place between 
Colleton and Rivers, in which the former tears off the bandage, and re- 
cognizing the ruffian at once, accuses him openly, and calls on the specta- 
tors to arrest him. The appeal, however, comes at a wrong time, to men 
all involved in the same guilt, and rendered careless of smaller offences, 
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by the mass of guiit into which they have been plunged by the heat of 
their furious passions, and which, though many have already begun to re- 
gret, none dare to repent. His words are disregarded, and he is only 
rescued himself from extreme peril, owing to his refusal to meet the out- 
law in combat, by the gallant interference of his now staunch friend, Frank 
Forrester. 

It is at this point of the tale that the character of Forrester is brought 
out in the strongest and most vivid color,—himself a man endowed with 
many good qualities, but having had those qualities partially obscured by 
evil companionship, and by long sojourn in the lawless wilderness, he has 
been hurried into atrocious crime. By the influences of his own hot blood, 
by false pride, whispering in his ear the shame of deserting his comrades, 
evil though they be, and above all by the power which men mere crafty 
than himself have contrived to exercise over his better feelings and bet- 
ter judgment, he has been led, step by step, into the abyss of guilt and 
misery. By his hand has the mass of rock, which crushed to atoms the 
Georgian soldiery, been set in motion: he is a murderer——an unpremedi- 
tated, and therefore, it is true, less guilty murderer—but still a causeless 
shedder of man’s blood; and fearful is the revulsion which comes over his 
spirit, when the fiery passions which had goaded him to the deed, subside, 
and the nobler faculties of the mind resume their empire. Nor is it the 
loss of his own approbation only that he dreads—danger, actual danger, and 
utter misery, stare him in the face. It is evident that so horrible an outrage, 
so bold a contempt of the laws, will never be overlooked by the govern- 
ment; and that if the perpetrators would preserve their lives, it must be by 
instant flight. Forrester is, however, attached to a lovely, meek, and re- 
tiring girl, whom he cannot induce himself to quit even in his extremity ; 
he visits her in company with Colleton, who overlooks the crime of his 
companion from a conviction that his conduct has rather resulted from an 
erring head, than from an evil heart, and a scene of the utmost power and 
beauty ensues. The girl, mild and gentle by nature, is roused to fearful 
energy by the fatal intelligence of her lover’s unworthiness ; love, however, 
prevails, and, although the father sternly declares that all further connex- 
ion must be dissolved, agrees to meet him once again before his taking 
refuge among the Cherokees. In the interval, Rivers has persuaded Mun- 
ro to assent to the murder of Colleton, now necessary, as they conceive 
it, to their own safety, and the present night is fixed on for the execution 
of their purpose. At the interview with his beloved, Forrester makes use 
of every argument that love and the dread of a final separation can sug- 
gest, to induce her to accompany him in his flight, but in vain; strong as 
is her love towards him, her natural duty and sense of propriety are 
stronger yet; and with a crushed heart, and guilty conseience, Forres- 
ter prepares to depart, when the father of the girl, an unseen witness 
of all that has past, comes upon the stage. He, too, a squatter, has 
learned that the authorities are determined to rout out all, whether con- 
cerned or not in the last terrible affray, who have no legal claim to the 
lands on which they dwell; and now consents to accompany, or rather to 
follow Forrester, who, it is agreed, shall at once go forward and purchase 
land in the new state of Mississippi. With @ lighter conscience, and 
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heart full of better thoughts, he sets forth on his journey, a journey soon 
to be fearfully interrupted—for the murderers, balked in their intended 
vengeance upon Colleton by the interference of Munro’s niece,—a cha- 
racter of no common portraiture or conception, although the brevity of 
our analysis will not permit us to enter upon a full discussion of it,—who 
warns him of his peril, and aids him to escape, fall by accident on the un- 
happy woodsman, and slay him by mistake. This error discovered, has 
yet no force to slake the fury of Rivers; he pursues upon the track of 
Colleton, finds him engaged in rescuing a girl seduced by Rivers himself, 
from the flames which have destroyed her dwelling, and is prevented by a 
series of accidents only from murdering the boy, whom he hates, not for 
his present interruptions only, but fur long past rivalry. Maddened by the 
idea that his victim should now escape, he contrives to cast the suspicion 
of the crime on Colleton, whose dirk,—found by the intended murderers 
in the stable, dropped in the hurry of his flight,—is laid beside the corpse 
of Forrester, and smeared with blood. Colleton surrenders at once to the 
law, is convicted, sentenced! Every effort is made to save him. His 
uncle, now repentant, hurries to his aid, but all in vain; the circumstantial 
evidence is too strong and well connected, and direct proof is wanting. 
Lucy Munro, who has been kept in close seclusion in the forest by her 
uncle and his fiend-like companion, lest she should betray their portion of 
the crime,—for she had seen them find the dirk,—is produced in court by 
the agency of a yankee pedlar; but when about to give her evidence, re- 
members that by thus clearing the stranger, she must condemn her uncle 
to the stranger’s fate, becomes confused, gives no intelligible testimony, 
and Colleton is ordered for execution. At this juncture, however, she 
prevails on Munro to rescue him from gaol, and he, more willing in that 
he had always looked upon the death of Colleton as needless and impo- 
litic, consents. The escape is effected, but in the flight, the landlord, mor- 
tally wounded by the pursuers, reveals in articulo mortis, the whole truth, 
Guy Rivers is arrested, proof is no longer wanting, Colleton is freed, not 
from the perils of death only, but from all his sorrows. His uncle relents, 
he is united to the chosen one of his affections, and Rivers, from the loop- 
hole of his cell, sees him whom he had persecuted so relentlessly, depart 
from the fatal village, with all his expectations more than crowned, with 
all his dearest wishes gratified, by means too of his own frustrated perse- 
cutions. Deserted by all but the wretched girl, whom he has deceived 
and then abandoned, Rivers dies impenitent and wicked to the last, by his 
own hand, and the tale of guilt and sorrow is completed. 

It must be evident at a glance, that, to a mind of the power and origi- 
nality which the author of Guy Rivers undoubtedly possesses, this slight 
narrative presents a thousand opportunities for the most powerful descrip- 
tions, the most emphatic and masterly reflections. And accordingly, these 
are both to be found interspersed throughout the work in no common abun- 
dance. The interviews of Forrester with Katharine Walton; the scene 
wherein Lucy Munro preserves Colleton,—a scene which, although other- 
wise wholly dissimilar, is not, in thrilling and terrible excitement, unlike 
the murder scene in Nigel Olifaunt,—a scene which, perfect in its origi. 
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nality, in its truth, and in the different shades of character elicited from 
the girl, the intended victim, and the murderers, is almost perfection ; the 
conversations of Rivers with Munro during their ambush in the forest, the 
closing catastrophe of the tale, are all worthy of any author of the present 
day—nay, more, are such as we conceive no other author of the day ca- 
pable even of shadowing out, much less of working up to the height of 
finished excellence which distinguishes the work in question. 

It is, however, in depicting character that the author of Guy Rivers is 
most happy, and we have a dozen different personages playing their intri- 
cate and deep-laid parts with a propriety, such as we rarely meet with in 
fictitious composition. Every word tends to the identity of their charac- 
ters, every action springs naturally from the sentiments, the nature of the 
actor, and conduces to the development of the heart and principles of each, 
no less than to the main action of the tale. It is for this that we unhesi- 
tatingly assign to Guy Rivers a high place in the scale of fiction—that we 
would set it above every American novel that has met our eye—that we 
would proclaim it a book sui generis—of merit and talent inferior only 
to its common sense and practical wisdom. Guy Rivers is a book which 
could have been written by no hand but that of one who had read the heart 
and studied the essence of man, in varied circumstances, and in all its 
hundred lights and shadows; who had observed shrewdly, reflected deeply, 
and formed conclusions justly. Cooper, great as he is in graphic detail, 
could not have written Guy Rivers had he died for it. Compare Lucy 
Munro with the best of Cooper’s heroines—the former is an embodiment of 
thoughts, feelings, passions, principles, a veritable, living, acting, woman, 
the latter a description of personal peculiarities, of external appearances, 
of habits and manners, as opposed to mind. Guy Rivers is in fact a novel 
of mind, Cooper’s, nay Scott’s, novels of matter! We have occupied so 
much space already with the details of the story, and our reflections ema- 
nating from it, that our limits will not permit us to offer much from its 
pages for the gratification of our readers. Our copy of the work is thickly 
set with pencilled annotations, page after page is scored with marks of 
approbation; but we must be chary, for independent of the obstacle op- 
posed to us by the necessity of keeping our article within bounds, we 
would not willingly mar a single reader’s pleasure by laying open, prema- 
turely, a single key to the plot. For two extracts only can we now find 
space, both bearing upon the same peculiarities, without noticing which no 
review of this gifted author could be even correct, much less perfect, or 
satisfactory —we mean his habit of analyzing characters, passions, hearts, 
of prying after the secrets of the soul, of hunting up the motives, the hid- 
den springs of every action—but we will let him speak for himself—the 
passage selected, follows immediately on the final separation of Forrester 
from Lucy Walton, a separation seeming to their blinded eyes the harbin- 
ger of future security and bliss, but in truth, of misery. 


“There is no influence in the world’s circumstance so truly purifying, elevating, 
and refining, as love. It instils high and generous sentiments —it ennobles human 
endeavor—it sanctifies defeat and denial—it polishes manners—it gives to 
morals a tincture of devotion, and, as with the spell of magic, such as Milton de- 
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scribes in Comus, it dissipates with a glance the wild rout of low desires and insane 
follies, which so much blur and blot up the otherwise fair face of human society. 
It permits of no meanness in its train—it expels vulgarity, and with a high stretch 
towards perfected humanity, it unearths the grovelling nature, and gives it aspira- 
tions of soul and sunshine. Its effect upon Forrester had been of this description. It 
had been his only tutor, and had taught him nobly in numberless respects, In 
every association with the maiden of his affections, his tone, his language, his tem- 

er, and his thoughts seemed to have undergone improvement and purification. 

e seemed quite another man whenever he came into her presence, and whenever 
the thought of her was in his heart. Indeed, such was the effect of this passion 
upon both of them; though this may have been partially the result of other circum- 
stances arising from their particular situation. For a long time they had known 
few enjoyments that were not intimately connected with the image of one or the 
other of them; and thus, from having no other objects of contemplation or con- 
cern, they refined upon one another. As the minute survey in the forest of the 
single leaf, which, for years may not have attracted the eye, unfolds the fine veins, 
the fanciful outline, the clear, green, and transparent texture, and the delicate sha- 
dowings of innumerable hues won from the skies and the sunshine; so, day by 
day, surveying the single object, they had become familiar with attractions in one 
another, which the passing world would never have supposed either of them to pos- 
sess. In such a region, where there are few competitors for human love and re- 
gard, the heart clings with hungering tenacity to the few stray affections that 
spring up, here and there, like flowers dropped in the desert by some kindly, care- 
less hand, making a bloom and a blessing for the untrodden wilderness, Nor do 
they blossom there in vain, since, as the sage has told us, there is no breeze that 
wafts not life, no sun that brings not smiles, no water that bears not refreshment, 
no flower that has not charms and a solace, for some heart that could not well hope 
to be happy without them. 


Beautiful, however, and singularly true as are these reflections, they are 
nothing in power, grandeur, or truth to the strong passage with which we 
must conclude our paper —conclude it, with a thousand remarks yet to 
make, a thousand shades of character, a thousand lovely veins of thought 
which we would point out, a thousand evidences which we would produce, 
to prove our assertion that there is in Guy Rivers more truth in the deli- 
neation and niceties of mental identity than in any other work of its class. 
The following masterly thoughts are from the closing scene, the whole of 
which we may not venture to insert. 


Let us now give our attention to another person of our narrative. Let us go to 
the dungeon of Guy Rivers, and behold him in a situation so entirely new to him. 
What a fine mind was here ruined, and how melancholy the contemplation. Well 
is it for mankind, that, under the distribution of a liberal providence, when the 
bright stars fall from their places, there is no dark void corresponding in degree 
with the splendors which have been taken away, Happy for humanity, that, in 
the eternal progress of change, the nature which is its aliment no less than its ele- 
ment, restores not less than its destiny removes. Yet, the knowledge that we lose 
not, does not materially lessen the pang when we behold the mighty fall—when 
we see the great mind, which, as a star, we have almost worshipped, shooting with 
headlong precipitance through the immense void from its place of eminence, and 
defrauding the eye of all the glorious presence and golden promise which had be- 
come associated with its survey. The intellect of Guy Rivers had been gigantic 
—the mistake—a mistake quite too common to society — consisted in an educa- 
tion limited entirely to the mind, and entirely neglectful of the morale of the boy. 
He was taught, like thousands of others; and the standards set up for his moral 
government, for his passions, for his emotions, were all false from the first. "The 
capacities of his mind were good —they were great —but they had been restrained, 
while the passions had all been brought into active, and at length ungovernable 
exercise, How was it possible that reason, thus taught to be subordinate, could 
hold the strife long, when passion —fierce passion —the passion of the querulous 
infant, and the pecvish boy, bribed to its duty by the toy and the sugar-plum — was 
its uncompromising antagonist. 

But let us visit him in his dungeon —the dungeon so lately the abode of his ori- 
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ginally destined, but now happily safe, victim. What philosophy is there to sup- 
am him in his reverse — what consolation of faith, of reflection, or of a due per- 
ormance of human duties. None! Every thought—every feeling —every dream 
was merged in one word of appalling terror, and he heard muttered for ever in his 
senses, — despair, despair, and die! He heard and felt the truth of the warning. 
There was no hope lett — no sunlight came into his dungeon, and the difference in 
his strength and that of Ralph Colleton would have been perceptible in this single 

articular, The sun-glance through the barred lattice, suddenly stealing, like a 
riendly messenger, with a sweet and mellow smile upon his lips, was so hailed by 
the enthusiastic nature of the one, without guile in his own heart —Rivers would 
have regarded such a visiter as an intruder, the smile in his eyes would have been 
a sneer, and he would have turned away from it in disgust. The mind of the 
strong man is the medium through which the eyes see, and from which life takes 
all its color. ‘The heart is the prismatic conductor, through which the affections 
show, and that which is seared, or steeled, or ossified — perverted utterly from its 
original make— can exhibit no rainbows — no arches of a sweet promise, linking 
the gloomy earth with the bright and the beautiful and the eternal heavens. 

The mind of Guy Rivers had been one of the strongest make — one of large and 
leading tendencies. He could not have been one of the mere numerals of society. 
He must have been something, or he must have perished. His spirit would have 
fed upon his heart otherwise, and, wanting a field and due employment, his frame 
must have been worn away in the morbid repinings of its governing principle. Un- 
happily, he had not been permitted a choice. ‘The education of his youth had 
given a fatal direction to his manhood — and we find him accordingly, not satisfied 
with his pursuit, yet resolutely inflexible and undeviating in the pursuit of error. 
Such are the contradictions of the strong mind, to which, wondering as we gaze, 
with unreasonable and unthinking astonishment, we daily see it subject. Our phi- 
losophers are content with declaiming upon effects — they will not permit them- 
selves or others to trace them up to their causes. ‘To heal the wound, the physician 
may probe and find out its depth and extent —the same privilege is not often con- 
ceded to the physician of the mind or of the morals, else numberless diseases, now 
seemingly incurable, had been long since brought within the healing scope of phi- 
losophical analysis. ‘The popular cant would have us forbear even to look at the 
history of the criminal. Hang the wretch, say they, but say nothing about him. 
Why trace his progress ? — what good can come out of the knowledge of those in- 
fluences and tendencies, which have made hima criminal? Let them answer the 
question for themselves ! 


One remark we must make in conclusion, it has most forcibly struck us 
that, although the force of this work consists, as it assuredly does, in the 
contrast between the characters of the men, Rivers, Forrester, and Colle- 
ton,— Mr. Simms is the only author of our country who has been truly 
happy in his females. We know not why it is, but not one of all our 
many and talented writers has produced a female personage that could for 
an instant be compared with Katharine Walton, Lucy Monro, or Ellen, the 
victim of our flagitious hero. All other novel heroines are mere boarding- 
school misses when compared to these highly wrought creations —but we 
must break off; and, at the last, we can only say, —and we say it not with- 
out grave deliberation, —that this work ought to set its author above any 
writer of this land and this day, in fictitious composition, and that if it do 
not so, the public taste, and not the novel, will be worthy of censure. After 
this, to recommend it to our readers would be superfluous, we hope Guy 
Rivers may go through many editions, that its author may write many Guy 
Riverses. 
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THE CAPTIVITY. 


Long years !—It tries the thrilling frame to bear, 
And “eagle-spirit of a child of song. 

Long years of outrage, calumny, ‘and wrong ; 
And the mind’s canker in its sav age mood, 

When the impatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart; and the abhorred grate, 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade, 
Works throu gh the throbbing eyeball to the brain 


With a hot sense of heaviness and pain. 
Lament oF Tasso. 


E1gHTEEN long years of solitary grief, of that most wretched sickness 
that arises, even to a proverb, from hope too long deferred, had already 
passed away, since, in the fatal action of Langside, the wretched Mary 
had for the last time seen her banner fall, and her adherents scattered 
like chaff before the wind by the determined valor of her foes. All, all was 
lost!—It had been the work of months to draw that gallant army to a 
head, of which so many now lay stark in their curdled gore, while the 
wretched remnant were hunted like beasts of chase, to perish, when taken, 
upon the ignominious scaffold. And now, of all the noble gentlemen, who 
had thronged to her bridle rein on that fatal morning, high in hope as in 
valor, the merest handful had escaped to guard the person of that sove- 
reign, whom they loved so truly, and in behalf of whom they had endured 
so deeply. Her crown was lost forever—nor her crown only, but her coun= 
try. Of all the glorious gifts, which at an earlier period of her eventful 
life, nature appeared to shower upon her head, freedom alone remained. 
The palfrey which bore her from the battle field, was now the sole posses- 
sion of the titular monarch of three fair domains; the wild moors, over 
which she fled in desperate haste, her only refuge from persecutors the 
most unrelenting that ever joined sagacity to hatred in the performance of 
their plans ; the dozen gallant hearts who rallied yet around their queen, 
beneath the guiding of the stout and loyal Herries, her only court, her 
only subjects. Still she was free, and to one,—who for months before had 
never seen the blessed light of heaven, but its lustre was sullied by the 
dim panes, through which it forced its way to lend no solace to her capti- 
vity,—the fresh breeze which eddied across the purple moorlands of her 
native land, had still the power to impart a sense of pleasure, fleeting it is 
true and doubtful, but still, in all its forms and essentials, absolute and 
real pleasure. At the full distance of sixty Scottish miles from the ac- 
cursed field which had witnessed the downfall of all her hopes, worn out 
in body and depressed in spirit, she paused to take, in the abbey of Dun- 
drennan, a few hours of that repose without which, even in the most try- 
ing circumstances, the mind cannot exist in its undiminished powers. At 
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this juncture, it appeared to those about her person that Mary was utterly 
deserted by that wonderful sagacity, that clear insight into the motives of 
others, which had ever constituted one of the strongest points of her cha- 
racter. The chief object of the faithful few, who had clung to her with 
unblenching steadi: ess through this her last misfortune, had been to bear her 
in security to som. point, from whence she might effect her escape to the 
sunny shores of that land, wherein she had passed the happiest—the only 
truly happy—hour, of her checquered existence. Queen dowager herself 
of France, knit by the closest ties of interest and friendship to the 
court of Versailles,—to which, moreover, Scotland had ever been consi- 
dered an auxiliar and well affected state, no less than an easy pretext for 
hostilities against its natural antagonist,—she had been there secure, not 
of safety only, but of the full enjoyment of rank, and wealth, and dignity, 
and pleasure, if indeed pleasure were yet within the reach of one who had 
herself suffered, and who had beheld all those that loved her suffer, as 
Mary the last queen of Scotland. Inclination it would have seemed, no 
less than policy, should have urged the hapless sovereign to the measure 
advocated by each and al! of her devoted train; for but a few years had 
flown since she had felt all those pangs, which render exile to a delicate 
and sensitive mind the heaviest of human punishments, on parting from 
the fair shores of that land, which, even then perhaps some prophetic spirit 
whispered, she must beliold no more. Herries, the bold and loyal Herries, 
bent his knee, stiffened with ycars of toil and of exposure, to sue of his 
adored mistress, the only boon of all his labors, all his sufferings, that she 
would avoid the fatal soil of England. ‘ Remember,’’—he had cried in 
tones which seemed in after days of more than human foresight—* Re- 
member, how the false and wily woman, who sways the sceptre of Eng- 
land with absolute and undisputed sway—Remember, I say, with what 
unflinching determination she has thwarted you in every wish of your 
heart, with what depth of secret enmity she has at all times, and in all 
places, cherished your foes, and injured all who were most dear to you— 
and wherefore—oh wherefore, my beloved mistress, wherefore should her 
course of action now be altered, when she has no longer a powerful queen 
with whom to strive, but rather a fugitive rival to oppress? Elizabeth of 
England—believe me, noble lady—has marked this crisis as it drew nigh, 
with that unerrin? instinct, which directs the blood raven to its destined 
victim, while life - et revels in its veins—and surely, so surely as you enter 
her accursed eyrie, shall you feel her vulture talons busy about your heart 
strings! For years, my noble mistress, has Herries been your servant— 
at council or in field, with ready hand and true word, has he ever served 
the Stuart—it becomes me not to boast, yet will I speak, when Seyton, 
and Ogilvy, and Huntley, were dismayed, when Hamilton himself hung 
back, Herries was ever nigh.” 

‘* Ever, ever trie and loyal’’—cried the hapless queen, touched even 
beyond the consideration of her own calamities by the speech of the brave 
veteran— my noble—noble Herries, and bitter, most bitter has been the 
reward of truth and valor—but so has it ever been with Mary. I tell thee, 
Baron, for me to love a bird, a tree, a flower, much less a creature such 
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as thou art, an honorable, upright, and devoted friend, was but that crea- 
ture’s doom—all whom I have loved have I destroyed—alas! alas! for 
the undaunted spirits that were severed from the forms they filled so nobly 
on that dark battle field.” | 

“Think not of them, my liege; mourn not for them,” interrupted the 
baron. ‘Knightly, and in their duty, have they falles. Their last blow 
was stricken, and their last slogan shouted, in a cause the fairest that ever 
hallowed warrior’s blade. They are at rest, and they are happy. But 
think of those who, having lost their earthly all to save thee, would yet 
esteem themselves pre-eminently happy, so they might see thee free and 
in security. Oh, hear me—Mary, hear for the first—the last time, hear 
the prayer of Herries. Go not—go not, as you love life, and dignity, and 
liberty, as you would prove your faith to those who never have been faith- 
less to you—go not to this accursed England.” 

But it had all been vain. The fiat had gone forth, and reason had de- 
serted, as it would seem, the destined victim. No arguments, however 
lucid, no fears, however natural, could divert her from this fatal project. 
With the choice of good and evil fairly set before her—honor, and rank, 
and liberty in France, a prison and an axe in England—deliberately and 
resolutely she rushed upon her fate. And when she might have found a 
willing asylum in the arms of kindred monarchs, she yielded herself to the 
tender mercies of a rival queen, a rival beauty, a fierce, unforgiving, un- 
feminine foe ; a being who, as she aped the name, so also displayed the 
attributes and nature of the lion. How could Mary, a professed foe, a 
claimant of her crown, a woman fairer, and of brighter parts even than 
her own; a mother, while she was but a barren stock—how could Mary, 
with so many causes to awaken her deathless hostility, hope for genero- 
sity or for mercy from a queen, who could even sacrifice, without a pang, 
her inclinations to her interest; whose favors but marshalled those on 
whom they fell, to the scaffold and the block; whose dearest favorites, 
whose most faithful servants had fallen, one by one, beneath the heads- 
man’s axe; who had proved herself, in short, a worthy heiress to the soul- 
less tyrant from whom she had sprung, by the violence of her uncurbed 
passions, and by the hereditary pleasure with which, through all her long 
and glorious reign—g/lorious, as it is termed, for with the multitude the 
ends will ever justify the means, and foreign conquest hallow domestic 
tyranny—she rioted in innocent and noble blood. 

The Rubicon had been passed—and scarcely passed, before Mary had 
discovered the entire justice, no less than the deep love manifested by the 
parting words of Herries. As her last act of sovereignty, she had stepped 
aboard the barge, that was to waft her from her discontented and ungrate- 
ful subjects to a free and happy home, as she too fondly hoped, in merry 
England. Girt with the bills and bows which had battened so deeply and 
so often in the gore of Scottish men, gallantly dressed, and himself of gal- 
lant bearing, Lowther, the sheriff of the marches, received the royal fugi- 
tive. With every mark of deference that manly strength is bound to show 
to female weakness, with all the chivalrous respect a good knight is com- 
pelled, by his order, to display to innocence and beauty, nay more, with 
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all the profound humility of a subject before his queen, did he conduct the 
hapless lady aboard his bark. Yet, while the words of welcome were upon 
his tongue, while he dwelt with loyal eagerness on the sincerity and love 
of Engiand’s Elizabeth towards her sister queen, by his refusal to admit 
above a limited and trifling portion of her train to share the asylum of 
their mistress, he had already drawn the distinction between the royal 
captive and the royal guest. 

And so it afterwards appeared. In vain did Mary petition as a favor, 
or claim as a right, an interview with her relentless persecutor. She 
should have known that even if Elizabeth could, by her constitution, have 
pardoned her assumption of the style or titles of the English monarchy, 
she could yet never overlook, never forgive her surpassing loveliness, her 
elegant accomplishments, her brilliant wit, her more than mortal grace! 
She might have condescended to despise the rival queen, she could only 
stoop to hate the rival beauty. From castle to castle had she been trans- 
ferred, with no regard either for her rank or convenience. From prison 
to prison, from warder to warder, had she been conveyed, as each abode 
seemed in turn insecure to the lynx eyed jealousy of her tormentor; as 
every jailor in turn sickened at the loathsome weariness of his hateful and 
degrading employment. No better proof—if proof were needed—could 
be adduced of Elizabeth’s tyrannical and cruel despotism, than the uncon- 
stitutional authority by which she forced noble after noble, the very pride 
and flower of the English aristocracy, to change their castles into prison 
houses, their household into warders and turnkeys, their very lives into a 
state of anxious misery, which could only be surpassed by that of the un- 
happy prisoner they were, so contrary to their will, compelled to guard. 

After the base mockery of the trial instituted at York, but a few months 
after her arrival—that trial wherein a brother was brought forward to con- 
vict his sister of adultery and murder—that trial which, though it pro- 
nounced the prisoner unconvicted, yet inflicted on her all the penalties of 
conviction-—it scarcely appears that Mary ever entertained a hope of ob- 
taining liberty, much less the station which was her right, either from the 
justice or the generosity of the lion-queen. In vain had every course been 
tried, in vain had every human means been employed. In vain had Scot- 
land sued, in vain had France and Spain threatened, and even pre- 
pared to act upon their threats. For Mary, there was no amelioration— 
no change. 

From day to day, from year to year, her hopes had fallen away one by 
one. Her spirits, so buoyant and elastic once, had now subsided into a 
heavy settled gloom; her very charms were but a wreck and shadow of 
their former glory. For a time she had endeavored, by all those beautiful 
occupations of the pencil, the needle, or the lyre, in which none had 
equalled her in her young days of happiness, to while away the deep and 
engrossing weariness, which by long endurance becomes even worse than 
pain. For a time she had been permitted to vary the monotony of her 
domestic labors by her favorite exercises in the field and forest. Sur- 
rounded by a train of mail-clad horsemen, warders with bended bows and 
loaded arquebusses, she had a few times been allowed to ride forth into 
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the free woodland, and to forget amidst the gay sights and heart-stirring 
sounds of the chase, the cares that were heavy at her heart. But how 
should that heart forget, when at every turn it encountered the haggard 
eye of the anxious keeper,—anxious! for the slightest relaxation of his 
duty were certain death! How should the ear thrill to the enlivening 
music of the pack or to the wild flourish of the bugles, when the clash of 
steel announced on every side the minions of her oppressor? How should 
the gallop over the velvet turf, beneath the luxuriant shadow of the imme- 
morial oaks, convey aught of freshness to the spirit, that was about to re- 
turn from thence to chambers, no less a dungeon for being decked with 
the mockeries of state, than though they had presented to the eye those 
common accessaries of bar, and grate, and chain, which they failed not to 
set before the mind! After a while even these liberties were curtailed! 
It seemed too much of freedom--that the titular sovereign of three realms, 
the cynosure of every eye, the beauty at whose very name every heart 
thrilled, and every pulse bounded, should be permitted to taste the com- 
mon air of heaven, even when hemmed in, without a possibility of escape, 
by guards, armed to the teeth, and sworn to exercise those arms not only 
against all who should attempt the rescue, but against the miserable cap- 
tive herself, should she attempt to profit by any efforts made for her 
release. 

And efforts were made !—Efforts by the best and noblest of the British 
peerage, by men whose names are almost sufficient to turn defeat to vic- 
tory, and shame to glory. Norfolk and Westmoreland, and a hundred 
others, of birth scarce less distinguished, and of virtues no less brilliant, 
revolted from the soul-debasing despotism of Elizabeth, and attempted now 
by secret stratagem, and now by open warfare, to force the victim from 
the clutches of the lion. With the deepest regret did Mary witness the 
destruction of so many noble spirits, and with yet deeper fury did Elizabeth 
behold star after star of her boasted galaxy of nobles shoot madly from their 
spheres in pursuit of a meteor. Bitter were her feelings and deadly was her 
vengeance. The bloody reign of Mary might almost have been deemed to 
have returned, as day by day the death-bells tolled, and the traitor’s gate 
admitted another and another occupant to that abode from whence the 
only egress was by the axe and scaffold. Nor was this all, a thousand 
wild and fearful rumors began to float abroad among the multitude. The 
perils of a Catholic insurrection, the intended assassination of the queen, 
the establishment of a papistical dynasty upon the throne of England, 
were topics of ordinary conversation, but of no ordinary excitement. At 
one time it was reported that a Spanish fleet was actually in the channel, 
at another that the Duke of Guise with a vast army had effected a landing 
on the Kentish coast, and might hourly be expected in the capital. Nor 
is it uncharitable to suppose that these reports were designedly spread 
abroad, excitement purposely kept alive, by the wily ministers of Elizabeth. 
That the despot-queen had long ago determined on the slaughter of her 
rival is certain ; nor have we any just cause for doubting that Bacon and 
Walsingham were men as fully capable of goading the terrors of a multi- 
tude into fury, as was their mistress of recommending the private murder 
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of her hapless victim. It was at this period that popular madness was 
raised to its utmost height by the detection of Babington’s conspiracy. 
Rich, young, brave, and romantic, stimulated by the hope of gaining the 
hand of Mary, forgetful that the personal loveliness, for which she had once 
been so conspicuous, must long have yielded to the joint influence of mi- 
sery and time, and deceived by the fatal maxim, then too much in vogue, 
that means are justified by ends, this gentleman resolved on bringing about 
the liberation of the Scottish, by the murder of the English queen. The 
affair was not looked upon as so atrocious, but that twelve associates were 
easily found for the execution of the plot, and it is barely possible that, 
had they proceeded at once to action, their desperate effort might have 
been crowned with success. They delayed—they talked—they were dis- 
covered. Beneath the protracted agonies of the question, one was found 
of these convicted traitors who asserted the privity of Mary to the whole 
affair—and at once, as though a torch had been applied to some train long 
prepared, the whole of England burst forth at once into a perfect frenzy of 
terror. A people are never so terrible, never so barbarous, as when they 
are thoroughly and needlessly terrified. From every quarter of the king- 
dom the cry was at once for blood, and Elizabeth, looking in cool delight 
upon the tumult, perceived that the moment had arrived when she might 
gratify, without fear, her jealous thirst for her hated guest’s destruction. 
Addresses showered into either house of parliament, beseeching the queen 
and her ministers to awaken themselves at once to the perils of the peo- 
ple, to provide against the impending dangers of a Catholic succession, 
and to remove at once all possibility of future conspiracies by the imme- 
diate removal of her, who was, as they asserted, not the cause only, but 
the principal mover of every successive plot. 

It is not to be supposed that, after pining so long in secret for an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying her malice, Elizabeth doubted an instant. It is true 
indeed that with a loathsome affectation of tender-heartedness, she pre- 
tended to regret the stern necessity ; that she whined forth doleful remon- 
strances to her trusty ministers, entreating them to discover some mode 
by which she might herself be preserved from the risk of assassination, 
without undergoing the misery of seeing her well-beloved cousin of Scot- 
land suffer in her stead. Well, however, did those ministers know the 
meanings and the motives of their odious mistress, well were they aware 
that there was no more of pity or reluctance in the bosom of Elizabeth, 
than there is of mirth in that of the hyena, when he sends forth his yells 
of laughter above his mangled prey. 

It was a glorious morning in the autumn, the sun was shedding a mellow 
light upon the long glades and velvet turf of a park-like lawn before the 
feudal towers of the Earl of Shrewsbury; before the gate were assembled 
a group of liveried domestics, with many a noble steed pawing the earth 
and champing its foamy bits, hounds clamored in their couples, and fal- 
cons shook themselves and clapped their restless wings in vain impatience. 
It was evident that the attendants were but awaiting the approach of some 
distinguished personage to commence their sports, and by their whispered 
conversation it appeared that this personage was no other than the 
wretched Mary. The castle-gates were thrown open, a heavy guard 
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with harquebuss, and pike, and bow, filed through the gloomy gateway, and 
then leaning upon the arm of the still stately Shrewsbury, the poor victim 
of inveterate persecution, came slowly forward; several gentlemen in rich 
attire, and among them Sir Thomas Gorges, blazing in the royal liveries of 
England, yet bearing in his soiled buskins and the bloody spurs that graced 
them, tokens of a long and hasty journey, followed, and another band of 
warders brought up the rear. The charms which had once rendered Mary 
the loveliest of her sex, had faded, it is true; the dimpled cheek was sunk- 
en, and its hues, that once had vied with the carnation, had fled for ever; 
her tresses were no longer of that rich and golden brown that had furnish- 
ed subjects for a thousand sonnets, for many a line of grey marked the pre- 
mature and wintry blight which had been cast upon her beauties, by the 
sternness and misery of her latter years. Still there was an air of such 
sweet resignation in every feature, such a dignity in the port of her per- 
son, still symmetrical though it had lost a something of its roundness, such 
a majesty in her still brilliant eyes, that even the wretches who had deter- 
mined on her destruction, dared not meet the glance of her whom they so 
foully wronged. She was already seated in the saddle, and the reins just 
grasped in a delicate but masterly hand, when Gorges, stepping forward 
and bending a knee, almost, as it would seem, in mockery, informed her 
that her confederates in the meditated slaughter of Elizabeth, were con- 
victed ; that it was the pleasure of the queen that her grace of Scotland 
should proceed at once to the sure castle of Fotheringay, and that it was 
resolved that she should set forth upon the instant. For a moment, but 
for a single moment did Mary gaze into the eyes of the courtly speaker, 
with a gaze of incredulity, almost of terror,—a quick shudder ran through 
every limb, and once she wrung her hands bitterly, but not a word escaped 
her pallid lips, not a tear disgraced her noble race. 

“It is well, sir,” she said, “it is well—we thank you no less for your 
pleasant tidings, than for the knightly consideration which prompted you 
to choose so well your opportunity for conveying them to our ear, when 
we were about to set forth in search of such brief pleasure as might for a 
moment gild the monotony of a prisoner’s life. We thank you, sir, most 
warmly, and we doubt not your own xoble heart will reward you by that 
best of gifts, a happy and approving conscience. For the rest—lead on! 
it matters little to the wretched and the captive by what title the prison 
bars, which shut them out from light, and liberty, and hope, are dignified ; 
and well do we know that for us there is but one exit from our dungeon, 
one rest from our calamities—the grave !” 

She had commenced her speech in that tone of calm and polished rail- 
lery, for which she had, in her earlier days, been so renowned, and which 
even pierced deeper into the feelings of those who writhed beneath it, 
than the most bitter sarcasm, but her concluding sentences were uttered 
with deep feeling, and as she turned her liquid eyes towards heaven, it 
seemed most wonderful, that men should exist capable of exciting a single 
pang in the heart of such a creature. 

The gates of Fotheringay received her, and as she rode beneath the 
gloomy arch-way, a prophetic chill fell upon her soul, aud she felt that here 
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her wanderings and her sorrows would shortly be brought to a close. 
Scarcely had she reached the miserable privacy of her chamber, when 
steps were heard without—Mildmay, Paulet, and Barker entered and de- 
livering a letter full of hypocritical regrets and feigned affection, informed 
her that the queen’s commissioners were even then assembled in the castle- 
hall, and prayed the Lady Mary to descend and refute the foul charges 
preferred against her name. 

Enfeebled as she had been by sufferings and sorrows, wearied by her 
long and rapid journey, and above all things, crushed by this last blow, it 
little seemed that so frail and delicate a form could have contained a soul 
so mighty as flashed forth in one blaze of indignation. Her pale cheek 
crimsoned, her sunkeneye glared with unwonted fire, she started upon her 
feet, her limbs trembling, not with terror or debility, but with strong and 
terrible excitement. ‘ Knows not your mistress,” she cried, in clear high 
tones, ‘‘that I too am a Queen? or would she knowingly debase the dignity 
which is common to her with me! Away! I will not deign to plead—I— 
I the queen of Scotland—the mother and the wife of kings—I plead to 
mine inferiors !—Go tell your mistress that neither eighteen years of vile 
captivity, nor dread, nor misery have sunk the soul of Mary Stuart so low, 
that she will speak one syllable to guard her life, save in the presence of 
her peers! Let her assemble her high courts of parliament—if she so will 
it—to them and to them only, will I plead. Here she may slay me, it is 
true—but she must slay by the assassin’s knife, not by the prostituted 
sword of justice. I have spoken!” and she threw herself at once into a 
seat, immoveable alike in position and in resolve. Well had it been for 
her had she continued firm in that determination, but what could a weak 
woman’s unassisted intellect avail against the united force of talents such 
as those of Hatton and of Burleigh. A thousand specious arguments were 
summoned to overcome her scruples, but summoned al! in vain,—till the 
last hint, that her unwillingness to plead could arise only from a con- 
sciousness of guilt, aroused her. Pride—fatal pride, determined the de- 
bate, and she descended. Eloquently, powerfully, manfully, did she plead 
her cause, combating the vile chicaneries, the extorted evidences, the ab- 
sence, or the want of legal witnesses, with the native powers of a clear 
and vigorous mind. Once during that judicial mockery did her passions 
burst the control of her judgment, and she openly, in full court, charged 
the secretary, Walsingham—and as many now believe, most justly charged 
him—with the forgery of the only documents that bore upon her character 
or on the case in point—but all was fruitless. For what eloquence should 
convince men resolved in any circumstances to convict, what facts should 
clear away the imputed guilt of one whom it was fully determined to de- 
stroy. The trial was concluded—with the air of a queen she stood erect, 
with a calm brow and serene eye, as the commissioners departed, one by 
one. No doom had been pronounced against her, but she read it in the 
eyes of all; and as she saw her misnamed judges quit her presence, she 
muttered in the low notes of a determined spirit— The tragedy is well 


nigh closed—the last act is at hand—peace—peace, I soon shall find thee 
H. 


in the grave!” 
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“The shark has not a finer set of teeth, 
Close as a hand-saw ; and his venom’s such, 
The viper ’s not so deadly: while his tears, 
Close fashioned by the crocodile’s, flow on, 
Shaming all common-skilled hypocrisy.” 


Nor to disparage too greatly our own profession, we must say there is 
a rascally pleasure in criticism, to which few of us are, at all times, utterly 
insensible. There are more passions than one concerned in discovering 
and tracing out the faults and follies of cur neighbors; and hypocrisy is 
seldom adroit enough to conceal entirely the lurking spleen and sneering 
envy, which prompt her rebukes, and sometimes shape them into sarcastic 
and embittering regrets. The malignity of the heart, quite as frequently 
as the appetite of the mind, prompts to such an exercise; and there is 
little doubt that through the active medium of a dozen other impulses, we 
derive a savage pleasure from the search after those weaknesses and de- 
fects in our fellows, from which we are not so frequently free ourselves. 
Speaking of criticism, Robert Southey, a veteran critic himself, net less 
than a veteran author, tells us that it is “‘an occupation in which many 
who are destined for better things engage, till they are ashamed of the 
service; and a much greater number who endeavor to distinguish them- 
selves in higher walks of literature and fail, take shelter in it; as they 
cannot obtain reputation themselves, they endeavor to prevent others 
from being more successful, and find in the gratification of envy, some 
recompense for disappointed vanity.” Much of this is certainly true of 
the critics and criticism of modern times, and the writer from whom the 
quotation is made, has had, above most others, excellent reason for his opin- 
ions. Few of the modern literati have ever suffered so much from criti- 
cism which was dishonest, as Robert Southey ; and we may add, few have 
ever passed through its many and mortifying ordeals so happily and with so 
little harm. On this point in his own history, he elsewhere tells us with 
most excellent humor, and in a tone of triumph which all the circum- 
stances fairly justify—‘* Happily I am not of the thin-skinned race; they 
might as well fire small shot at a rhinoceros, as direct their attacks upon 
me.” 

It would be fortunate for writers generally, if the good sense of this 
veteran speech were more frequently in their thoughts and mouths. We 
should then have fewer ebullitions of anger—fewer evidences of a feeble 
impatience of rebuke—fewer follies of temper, and exhibitions of a vain 
confidence in his own infallibility on the part of the youthful adventurer 
in the fields of fame and letters; and, to be more selfish in our thought, 
we should then be compelled to listen to fewer venomous denunciations 
upon the heads of that tribe to which we belong—a tribe, we may venture 
to assert, without transgressing too far the bounds of a modest propriety, 
as highly beneficial to society as any class of its citizens ; though, we are 
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constrained to admit, having among it individuals, as frequently apt to 
abuse the privileges and to lower the dignity of the profession. With a 
proper regard to the esprit du corps, however, and with a feeling some- 
what selfish, we grant, we forbear saying any thing more on this feature 
of our topic; and refer now to that outrageous clamor so common with 
the small fry—the illustrious obscures of literature—which holds up se- 
vere criticism as dangerous to literary independence, and frequently de- 
structive, and commonly injurious, to its subject. It is a favorite cry with 
them, that the delicate and extremely fine moral and mental, if not phy- 
sical structure, of the man of genius, renders him sensitively shrinking, 
and totally unfits him to bear up against severe criticism, even when it 
happens to be founded upon eorrect principles, and is regulated by a con- 
scientious regard to all the requirements of justice. To support this no- 
tion, which is the most monstrously absurd of all possible notions, num- 
berless instances have been brought forward by these worthies, more par- 
ticularly from the annals of British literature, and made to serve the pur- 
pose of ground-work to the argument. Nor have they confined themselves 
in their search to that fruitful region. They have crossed the water with 
their doctrine ; and our own country, scarcely yet fairly in the field, and 
certainly battling with a power, neither very numerous nor over well ap- 
pointed, affords to the search of these sympathising and tenderly consi- 
derate literary philanthropists, a goodly number, of whom it is said that 
the germ had been blighted even in the bud, by the coldness or the cruelty 
which had marked its reception. Among the British, they number Chat- 
terton, and Keats, and Shelly, and Burns, and White, and—but the list is 
legion—who have been prostrated, and some of them actually done to 
death, by criticism; and free and frequent enough are the loud wailings 
we have been forced to hear, over the bodies and to the memory of these 
most brutally maltreated victims. The critics—of whom Jeffrey and Gif- 
ford have been the most distinguished, and the most bitterly handled 
themselves for their doings after this fashion—have been likened to Pata- 
gonian savages, solicitous of human food; and, by a refinement of fancy, 
comparison has been made, by one of these tidy mourners, of the fierce 
reviewer to that cannibal race in some part of Africa, of which we are 
told that, with a palate singularly epicurean, they permitted themselves to 
feast only upon the hearts and brains of their slaughtered enemies. They 
have been likened in this way to all manner of things—to the painter who 
slew his subject that he might delineate his agonies—to the naturalist, 
thrusting pins through the insect that he might analyze its properties—to 
a kind of earthly devil, who possessed one advantage at least over the 
class to which they compared him, inasmuch as he had control over his 
victim, while yet the body could suffer, not less than the soul. Such, with 
many, is the character and occupation of the critic. Such the conse- 
quences too frequently supposed to follow his analysis of authorship and 
authors—the natural inference from all of which must be, if justice is to 
be done, to take Othello’s vocation from him entirely. 

We do not hesitate to say that all this clamor is unadvised, and with- 
out necessity. The true question is to be taken without reference to the 
fate of an individual here and there, precisely as laws are to be general 
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principles, and not to be made to yield to partial and particular exceptions. 
That question is, whether fair and salutary criticism, given without con- 
straint, fear, or favor, and with a strict regard to justice, be or be not 
valuable to literature and authorship. Having examined this feature of 
the question, it will be for us then to determine in how much these wail- 
ings and whinings, so perpetually poured forth over the tomb of ill-starred 
genius, are worthy our consideration. 

In the first place, in what way are we to determine the precise effect of 
criticism upon its subject? How are we to know that it takes effect at 
all, for good or for evil?’ How are we to observe the process '—how 
estimate the due influence of praise or censure upon the criticised? What 
evidence is the authur to give us of his wrongs !—how is he to appeal to 
our justice or sympathy, from the tribunal which has condemned him? 
Not by complaining, for this would be an unmanly humiliation, of which 
true genius would be incapable; but by regular fight—by rolling up his 
sleeves, if wronged by a foe worthy of his arms, and teaching him, as in 
the case of Lord Byron, that he too is not made of stuff utterly impene- 
trable. He may, indeed, in a moment of despondency, pour forth some 
little note of sorrow and complaint, and, smarting under the infliction of 
some petty assault, he may fling an epigram into the newspapers, as was 
the practice of Moore; in which contempt for his assailant should take 
the place of every other more active emotion. There is yet another mode, 
that of Scott—the very best and most efiectual of all;—making the most 
of criticism, by honestly following such of its suggestions as his own good 
sense was willing to recognize, and forgetting, or at least saying nothing 
about the rest. The critic is merely the tutor—self-constituted, it is true 
—and his avowed object is that of the schoolmaster. Say that he 
does injustice—what is the amount of it? Like the schoolmaster, he in- 
flicts an undeserved flogging. Is the boy, so flogged, to forego his book 
forever after’—to give himself up to despondency, take to brandy and 
tobacco, and, in a melancholy that has no little of wilfulness in it, rival 
the Grand Turk in opium-chewing? ‘To say that the critic does injustice, 
proves nothing as to the effect of such injustice upon the mind of the vic- 
tim; and the complainings of a sonnet, and the reply of the satirist, prove 
still less in reference to the true question, as to the uses of criticism. The 
‘‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” proves nothing against the re- 
viewer of “Idle Hours,” who was correct in every tittle of his criticism. 
It only proved that the poet had greater powers than had yet been shown, 
and that he was a splenetic and vindictive youth, whose early education 
had been terribly injurious. What was the effect of criticism—just criti- 
cism as it was—in this case? What is it in any case, but the stimulating 
impulse which, not wronging the fine spirit, gives it fitting opportunity 
to put itself in the right—to make itself known, feared, and respected— 
to bring out the character, and to force it to win, before it could hope to 
wear the spurs—to gain the laurel of the true victor, and not that frail and 
faded garland, which is so frequently the tribute of the obsequious puff to 
the truckling pretender, who is at all times so ready to receive and wear it? 

It is not true that severe criticism, or the absence of a due appreciation 
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of the labors of genius, ever restrained its faculties, ever deadened or 
defeated its attributes, ever destroyed its life. You may quote Chatterton, 
and Keats, and White, and Burns, and Shelley, all day long, and your 
references will avail you nothing. Chatterton was a precocious boby—one 
whose mind had a dropsical distension, and was mature at a moment. It 
was a disease—many of its organs having an extravagant development, 
at the expense of others more absolutely necessary to his life and charac- 
ter. Had he lived a thousand years, he would never have done more than 
at the first moment of his appearance. This is the history of all marvel- 
lous boys; they come to nothing. Their minds are full grown at birth 
and derive nothing from their future growth. They are monsters, as much 
so as the Siamese twins, or the Siamese pigs, of whom the papers give 
wonderful particulars; and the remark is something common, which 
ascribes future dullness and deficiency to the character of extremely early 
promise. It would seem in this respect that natare is uniform in the lead- 
ing features of her various classes; and the stupor and sluggishness, if 
not utter blight, which commonly comes over the intellect of unnaturally 
early development, is not unanalogous to that fate which follows the pre- 
mature appearance of the early flower of the spring time. Chatterton 
evidently wanted two organs, one of which is absolutely necessary to a 
great genius, and indeed to every class of character—he wanted firmness 
and conscientiousness. His education was sadly deficient, and his moral 
man not to be relied on. He committed suicide—not from the neglect of 
the public, for he had quite as much of its consideration as he merited— 
but from a neglected education, from the want of preparedness for vicis- 
situdes which should be the primary concern of every good education. 
Men, not men of letters, commit suicide every day, not from the defeats 
and denials of society, for these are the natural incidents of humanity, but 
because they have not been properly taught, from the beginning, manfully 
to expect and to contend with such vicissitudes. Society is only so far 
responsible for these crimes or errors, as it may have neglected to provide 
for its constituents the means of a proper education. 

The story told of Keats is rather amusing. Never has young author 
been so pitifully or so idly lamented. A youth of singular and large pro- 
mise, while yet in his teens he put forth verses, which, though full of 
talent, were grossly tinged and tinctured with the puling and miserable 
affectations of such writers as Leigh Hunt, who seems to have been his 
Magnus Apollo. One of the reviewers handled him severely, and Keats 
died after the handling. The subject was quite too precious for declama- 
tion, and could not be passed over. Accordingly, we hear of the butchery 
of the whole proceeding, and how the gentle spirit of the youthful bard 
sunk and gave way under it. Unhappily for the truth, if not the felicity 
of these lamentings, long after the publication of the article which is said 
to have destroyed gentle Johnny, he was busily employed writing and 
printing poem after poem and verses upon verses, in far greater quantity, 
and far better taste than ever. His genius, merely in the bud, before the 
criticism, and with scarcely development or excellence of any kind, be- 
yond the promise which is held forth in the future, actually unfolding and 
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blooming then, for the first time, in beauty and luxuriance. And this 
young man, whose ill-starred muse has been so prettily lamented, though 
of feeble make, and scarcely surviving his teens, in his brief life time 
actually wrote a greater number of lines than Goldsmith and Gray together. 
He has written fully as many, if not more verses than Campbell, and 
quite as many as the prince of the cockneys, Leigh Hunt himself. How 
then are we know that Keats was killed by the article? It neither cur- 
tailed his composition, nor stifled his spirit, nor stiffened his muse, nor 
abridged her flight ; and the only reason given us for the notion—and that 
much we grant—is that he died after, and not before, the criticism ; and 
sometimes, as is the fashion of most poets of moderate dimension, whined 
occasionally in verse and prose, about its severity. If it did not put a 
stop to his writings, and if subsequently they were far better than before, 
we do not see what there is to complain of at the hands of the critic. 
The fact is, the youth died of consumption, and not of criticism. He was 
feeble from his birth, if we rightly remember, a seven-month’s child, and 
scarcely looked upon to survive the moment on which he came into the 
world. He sustained life, up the legal term of manhood, in a precarious 
way, and the existence was then arrested, which had already been atten- 
uated beyond all reasonable calculation. 

Shelley, too, has been the subject of a monstrous sight more of lament- 
ation than of criticism. If there is any thing in his fortunes to com- 
plain of, it was that more has been said of the man than of the poet. 
Shelley’s genius was of the most magnificent order, but it wanted one of 
the primest essentials of greatness—he wanted common sense—a quality, 
we may add, absolutely necessary to the true poet, or to the superior po- 
litician, or to the successful merchant, and that quality in which all the 
truly great poets excelled; as Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, 
&c. As for Shelley’s sufferings from criticism, for the life of us we cannot 
discern in what way it affected him or his genius. He died by water, so 
that the immediate occasion of his death cannot be well laid to the charge 
of the cannibal reviewer. Criticism never abridged a line of his writings, for 
though perishing at an early age, they are quite as voluminous as those of 
Lord Byron—not given to lamentings—of a firm, though not stern cha. 
racter, and indicative of a calm, quiet, confident, and elevated spirit, 
which the chafing of print could not often unsettle. Asa man, and in 
his private and domestic relations, he appears, indeed, to have suffered 
much. He thought—and with a degree of independence at variance with 
common policy, but highly honorable—he allowed himself to speak too 
freely. He was wedded to metaphysics, and the sublime musings of a 
spirit, accustomed to the gloomy and rather chaotic consideration of the 
constituencies of his own nature, those intensely exciting topics, which no 
genius may penetrate or unravel, and which only serve in the end to daz- 
zle and confuse the mightiest. His life was a dreamy series of breathings 
and invocations. He was a doomed spirit from his cradle; and his own 
mind exulted in, as it were, while it impelled the destiny from which it 
struggled not to escape. Upon such a mind human criticism had no 
effect. He never regarded—he could not obey, and did not seek to con- 
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form to any of its standards. From first to last, his writings are of one 
stamp and character. They reflected the image of his own soul, and 
refused connexion with any other. Volume after volume, theme upon 
theme, in defiance of all rebuke or counsel, took the same course, bore 
the same character, followed one wandering wisp, and lived in the same 
one wild witch element, of which, in his translations from Goethe, and in 
his Alastor, he himself so beautifully speaks. Of his own personal com- 
plaints to those about him, we know nothing, but it is self-evident that if 
the criticism of the reviewer affected him so very seriously as alleged, 
they must have given some coloring to his writings. His songs must have 
taken their tinge from the spirit from which they came, even as the clouds 
at evening borrow from the departing sun, the glad and glorious hues that 
envelop and adorn them. He must have broken forth, forever, in the one 
deep tone, and the monotony of his lament, alone, could have proved its 
sincerity. Such was not the case. He was a gloomy insensible. His 
heart fed upon the abstractions of his head; and relying on them for sub- 
sistence, and deriving it, as he so readily did, from them, he disdained to 
look for counsel, and disregarded rebuke ; indifferent, alike, it would seem, 
to the pillars and the thongs of criticism. Shelley has written quite as 
much as Gray, Collins, and Keats together. He has written full as much 
as Coleridge, and nearly as much, poetry alone, as Robert Southey, over 
whom, as a poet, we assign hin unhesitatingly, the preference. 

And now, for the question. Is severe criticism injurious, in a general 
sense? Does it, as alleged, more frequently do harm than good? Is it, 
in truth, dangerous to the young beginner—the man of genius, we mean, 
not him of pretension merely! Does it tend to defeat his aims, diminish 
his labors, compel him to throw aside the lyre which nature has put into 
his hands, and upon which she expects him to play, and drive him from 
that field of glory and of greatness—that path of honorable emulation and 
ardor, in which, alone, such a temperament as that which belongs to the 
poetical sensibilities, may hope to arrive at distinction? Has it done this; 
has it ever had this effect, and where and when? The answer to this 
question at once disposes of thi argument; for there is no proof that 
harsh criticism has ever had the power to turn one true genius from the 
object of his aim—to lessen the number of the living lyre—to take one 
bright star from the heaven to which it would aspire ? 


EPIGRAM, 
By one of the Ancien Regime, after the deposition of Charles X. 


The change in the state 
Of our king is not great, 
However your mob of republicans snarls ; 
For, look and behold, 
It was Charles X. of old, 
And the monarch in exile is surely X-Charles. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue third of Major McDermot’s nocturnal visitations was currently re- 
ported to have been in character with its predecessors. He had retired 
late to his chamber, with a determination not to close his eyes, nor indeed 
to commit himself to his bed, the whole night through; but to keep a vigi- 
lant watch, and, if possible, gain some elucidation of the singular occur- 
rences of which he had been an involuntary participant. His resolution 
sustained him in his unaccustomed vigil, until nearly two hours beyond the 
time at which his senses had on the two former oceasions been so re- 
markably assailed; but as yet nothing either of discovery or alarm had 
recompensed his wakefulness. Two thirds of the night had passed—all 
around was hushed in deep repose, unbroken save by the occasional bark 
of some stray cur, or the scrambling sound of a vagrant mouse, venturously 
exploring the recesses of the thick partition. Heaviness began to sit upon 
the eyelids of the watcher ;—despite himself, his jaws expanded at brief 
intervals into yawns of the most portentous amplitude; and more than 
once, he started from his chair with a strong suspicion of incipient slum- 
ber. He arose from his seat, walked slowly to the window, and gazed for 
a minute at the stars, which seemed, to his wandering imagination, to 
twinkle like myriads of laughing eyes, all fixed upon himself with a mirth- 
ful expression of amusement at his unprofitable avocation. Muttering a 
few unintelligible sentences, he returned to the fire, which, having been 
long unreplenished, began to exhibit strong symptoms of declension ; and 
thrusting both his hands into the pockets of his small-clothes, he stood, 
with expanded legs, and head sunk upon his breast, in an attitude of pro- 
found meditation. Another dreary yawn ensued; the major shook him- 
self, cast a look around the apartment, and then, with the prompt action 
of one who has suddenly formed his determination after a long debate, 
kicked off his slippers, and gravely Jaid himself down upon his bed, but 
without undressing. A very few minutes had elapsed before his measured 
and somewhat heavy breathing, gradually deepening to a gentle snore, 
announced that sleep had put an end, for the time at least, to all his doubts 
and purposes. 

How long he had slumbered he had no means of ascertaining, when he 
started upright from his recumbent posture, broad awake, but not yet in 
full possession of his senses. The candle was extinguished, and total 
darkness was around him, save the faint dull gleam emitted by the few re- 
maining embers of his neglected fire. The major held his breath, and 
rubbed his eyes; yawned once more, and was on the point of making up 
his mind to turn down the quilted coverlet, and betake himself in earnest 
to the legitimate purpose of the night, when he fancied that he could per- 
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ceive the first faint stealings of that same delicious odor, by which his 
nerves had been so fearfully disturbed on the preceding night. 

Aroused to full activity of mind and body, he started to his feet, and 
hastened to the window ; but ere he could reach it, his steps were arrested 
by a voice of singular sweetness, apparently close at his ear, which com- 
manded him in very pure German, to pause and listen. 

His first impulse was to make a grasp in the direction of the sound, so 
perfect was the effect of its immediate vicinity to his person, but his hands 
encountered only vacancy; and with a dogged feeling of desperation, he 
returned to his bed and seated himself upon its edge. For a brief space 
there was no repetition of the voice, no interruption of the solemn: still- 
ness ; and the Major very deliberately proceeded to undress himself and 
go to rest in the legitimate mode, as though his resolution was taken to 
give himself no farther trouble about the doings or character of his nightly 
disturber. But it was soon apparent that his rest was not to be left un- 
broken; he had not totally lost the dim, dreamy, but luxurious conscious- 
ness of going to sleep, when the perfume again began to pervade his 
chamber, at first weak, faint, and scarcely perceptible, but rapidly gaining 
in power, until its intensity became painful, though not to such an exqui- 
site pitch of agony as before, and then dying away, like the wail of an 
£olian harp in the pauses of the breeze that gives its melody. Inferior as 
the odor was in pungency, however, its purpose was accomplished ; the 
Major was broad awake; and so he remained, very unwillingly, until 
within an hour of the dawn. The aromatic emanation, whatever might 
be its origin or nature, was succeeded by a repetition of the voice, speaking 
at first in the same low sweet tone, but in no intelligible words, and al- 
ways, as it seemed, within a few inches of his ear. In vain he sat up, 
strained his eyes, and with extended arms explored the space around him 
as far as he could reach; he could discover nothing, although the voice 
continued with increasing sharpness of tone and rapidity of utterance; and 
soon its whisperings became so complicated and voluble, that they seemed 
to proceed not from one but from several distinct organs of speech, none 
by any means deficient in energy. At first the unwilling listener was 
startled at the inexplicable character of the occurrence; after a season the 
effect produced upon him was a slight feeling of annoyance and vexation, 
not altogether unmingled with amusement; but at last the new and unac- 
countable sounds with which the air of the room seemed actually to be 
loaded, became so piercing, so multitudinous, and of such inconceivable 
rapidity, that their infliction upon the nerve was torture. It was as if a 
multitude of tongues of different age, sex, and language, urged to their ut- 
most velocity, were at once pouring into his ear innumerable words in 
every conceivable variety of tone and pitch; now and then he could dis- 
tinguish a word, or even part of a sentence in German, as well as English; 
but with very few exceptions, the clatter was utterly unintelligible. This 
continued not merely without diminution, but as it seemed to him, with 
continually increasing violence and effect, for nearly half an hour, when 
there was a sudden and dead pause ; and a single voice, sweet and rich, 
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but not loud, chanted to a wild and agreeable melody the following whim- 
sical if not mysterious stanzas. 


Up and away, up and away— 

Your place is wanted, sir, every day ; 

The king and the queen and the whole of our crew 
Are troubled and worried by no one but you. 

Flow are your eyes? did they like the light 

Old Number Nip flashed on them twice last night ? 
And the snuff that he made for his fairy dear ~— 
You'll get it again if you linger here. 

The greater your sorrow the longer you stay — 
Take my word you had better be up and away. 


Good morning, good morning, we ’re going at last — 
You may finish your nap ere you break your fast ; 

But we ’re coming again every night till you go, 

With torments in plenty from down below. 

Eyes, nose, ears—I know what will come next — 
There are hundreds of ways for a fool to be vexed. 

If you stay you'll be teased, so you’d better be gone — 
You have stayed long enough, to have stayed all alone. 
There ’s mischief on foot, as you'll see one day — 
Take my word you had better be up and away, 


As the lay was sung, the Major had continued sitting upright in his bed, 
in rapt attention, his eyes fixed —not upon any particular object, for the 
darkness was intense —but in the direction of the sound, and almost hold- 
ing his breath, lest he should lose any portion of the strain; at its close, 
there was a chorus of subdued laughter from many voices, as it seemed ; 
and the listener was suddenly and painfully aroused from his fixed position 
by two sharp and stinging strokes upon his back, inflicted apparently with 
a small riding whip, in such quick succession as to be almost simultaneous. 
The pain was dreadful for the moment, and the sufferer darted from the 
bed, heaping all manner of maledictions upon his unseen tormentors, as to 
whose character he began, although by no means superstitious, to enter- 
tain some awkward misgivings. His reading had not been very extensive, 
it is true; but still he had some acquaintance with books, principally of an 
amusing character, and although the Freischutz had not then made the 
wild legends of Germany a popular study among all the other nations of 
Europe, he had read enough to be conscious that nowhere was the belief 
in the existence of powers distinct from human, greater, or, so far as he 
had any reason to suppose, better supported by facts, than among the 
children of the Rhine. Besides, the Black Forest was not so very dis- 
tant, and the conviction of its being tenanted by whole legions of gloomy 
fairies, nixies, and dark shapes of evil, was too general and too sincere 
to be utterly scouted, even by an Irish major of dragoons; he feared them 
not, but it would probably be too much to say that he had not some little 
grain of credulity touching their existence, hidden away among the re- 
cesses and out-of-the-way corners of his imagination. Be that as it may, 
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however, rage was the most predominant of his feelings at the moment of 
his starting from the bed, as already stated; and, mortal or goblin, the 
perpetrator of the outrage would have had a dangerous enemy to en- 
counter, if the major could have laid his hands upon it or him, while yet 
smarting under the infliction. But he groped around the room in vain ; 
the silence of the hour was no farther broken; and after a fruitless explo- 
ration of every corner, the indignant major was fain to betake himself 
once more to his bed, and seek for the repose which had been so often, 
and so unpleasantly disturbed. 

It was not again interrupted, and he awoke at his usual hour, notwith- 
standing the fatigues of the night, in very good spirits and humor, all 
things considered. His first thought, while dressing, was to have a talk 
about all these strange matters and things, with old Conrad Weinbrenner 
—he would have preferred Gertrude as his confidante, but he was afraid 
she would laugh him out of his senses—and then either leave the hof, or 
try to devise some plan for the suppression of his nocturnal annoyances ; 
but the fear of ridicule, if the story should leak out, a lingering suspicion 
of human agency in the matter, a native love of adventure, and, perhaps, 
more than all, a good breakfast, wrought a change in his views, and he 
concluded to make one more trial at least, without communicating either 
his facts or his suspicions to any body. “As yet,’ the major reasoned 
within himself, “the affair has been strange enough, and a ghost or a gob- 
lin may be at the bottom of it; but still, every thing so far has been within 
the scope of human devices, and I should like to catch that long-legged 
schoolmaster amazingly, if he has any hand in it.” Under the influence 
of this excusable inclination, he determined to say nothing of what had 
happened; and having passed the day as usual in flirting violently with 
Gertrude, and various other young women of Langen-Schwalbach, teasing 
such of the more elderly class as he encountered in his rambles about the 
village, gossiping with all manner of men, both young and old, smoking 
with Conrad Weinbrenner, play:ng with his dog, and drinking huge quan- 
tities of brandy and water, he betook himself in good spirits to the scene 
of his nocturnal visitations at his accustomed hour, with a long candle, a 
stout slip of cherry-tree wood, which in Ireland would have passed very 
well for a shillela, and his pistols well loaded. As before, he kept on his 
clothes; and having seen that an abundant supply of fire-wood was laid 
in for the night, he sat himself down directly in front of the fire, with his 
pistols and cherry-tree plant on the table before him, and the candle upon 
the mantel-piece, fully prepared for whatever might happen. He had not 
to wait long. He had been sitting very quietly, perhaps for ten minutes, 
or a quarter of an hour, and his thoughts, by some unaccountable process, 
had wandered away to the scenes, and sorrows, and joys, of his childhood, 
afar off in his native Erin; he was once more, in fancy, a barefooted, 
white-headed urchin, wasting over a spelling-book under the calm severe 
eye of Father Delaney, the priest and schoolmaster of the village where 
he was born, the precious hours which, as he well knew, might have been 
better spent in chub-fishing, or nutting, or bird-nesting, or rambling along 
by the river side, now and then making ducks and drakes in the water 
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with flat pebble-stones; in the intensity of his meditation, his eyes had 
involuntarily closed ; and it is barely possible that he would have fallen 
asleep as he sat, in the course of a few more minutes, had he not been 
suddenly aroused from his reverie by something—what, he could not ex- 
actly say—and opening his eyes, discovered that the light was extin- 
guished ; evidently, however, within a few moments, for there was still a 
glimmer in the smoking wick. For a single instant the blood rushed to 
his head, and a cold chill passed over his frame; but he was, both by na- 
ture and habit, a brave man, and in another moment his pulse was steady 
and calm, and he stood alert, resolute, and fully prepared to do all and re- 
ceive all that might pertain to the emergency of the time. He had scarcely 
time to reflect, before a sudden and very unpleasant shock was given to 
his self-possession by the discharge of a quantity of excessively cold 
water, thrown violently into his face with an aim as true as that of a Ken- 
tucky rifleman; and this was speedily followed up by a full but not loud 
burst of malicious laughter, in the production of which it was evident that 
more than one set of cachinnatory organs were engaged, proceeding appa- 
rently from a corner of the room, directly behind him. Dashing the water 
from his eyes, he darted in the direction of the sound, and in a moment 
found himself prostrate upon the floor, having stumbled, in his haste, over 
his own portmanteau, as he discovered on rising, although he could by no 
means conjecture how or by wkose agency it had been removed from its 
usual station under his toilet table. Perplexed and annoyed, but not much 
hurt by his fall, the major arose very deliberately, and relighted his candle ; 
but its assistance gave him no information as to the means or perpetrator 
of his annoyances; every thing was in statu quo, excepting the portman- 
teau and his own moistened apparel. He examined the door—it was 
locked, as he had left it; the walls—they yielded no token or trace of a 
concealed entrance ; the closet—it contained nothing but his cloak and 
his gun, and a few other articles which he himself had placed there ; he 
looked under the bed—there was no person hidden there; in short, the 
puzzle was just as great as ever; and after making every investigation he 
could devise, he seated himself once more, completely bewildered, and for 
the first time, really uneasy. As has been said, he was not much given to 
superstitious imaginings ; but neither was he a hardened unbeliever in the 
possibility of supernatural existences and agency, and the idea forced 
itself into his mind, that he was actually the victim of some unhallowed 
project of diablerie, against which mere human prudence or courage would 
be of no avail. 

The current of his meditations remained unbroken ; it seemed as if the 
malice or ingenuity of his unseen tormentors had expended itself; and he 
continued sitting before his fire, unnoticed and inactive for nearly two 
hours. Wearied, at length, with this useless watching, and far from dis- 
pleased at the hope afforded him of a good night’s rest, he went regularly 
to bed, having first placed the table, on which were his pistols, so that he 
could seize them at a moment’s warning; and then, leaving the candle 
burning, he speedily enwrapped himself in that which Sancho Panza not 
unaptly likened to a warm and comfortable cloak—to wit, a profound and 
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systematic slumber. His last effort of consciousness was a congratulatory 
reflection upon the vast superiority of the German quilted coverlet, (almost 
as thick, and quite as warm, although not so heavy, as a feather bed,) over 
the blankets of his own country ; and a somewhat similar idea was forcibly 
presented to his mind about an hour afterward, (as near as he could judge,) 
when he found himself suddenly and very disagreeably awakened by the 
violent abstraction of the comfortable appendage just referred to, leaving 
him under an instantaneous change of temperature, equal, perhaps, to 
eighteen or twenty degrees of Fahrenheit. How the robbery was accom- 
plished, was utterly beyond discovery or conjecture; his light was again 
extinguished ; the fire had long since given its last flickering blaze, and 
consisted of nothing more than a bed of coals, nearly buried in ashes; the 
deepest silence pervaded the apartment; and all he could ascertain was 
that within the last minute or two he had been in a sweet sleep, snugly 
ensconced under three or four pounds of warm cotton wadding, and was 
now, on a particularly cold night, a shivering object, two thirds awake, and 
very considerably bewildered, with nothing between him and the outer air 
save one simple garment, of texture much less substantial than that of good 
Saxony broadcloth. 

With a heavy heart the persecuted Major arose, stirred up his fire, re- 
lighted the candle, gathered up the coverlet from the floor, and replaced it 
in its appropriate locality ; he then helped himself to a glass of brandy and 
water, (the more potent fluid being obtained from his hunting-flask, which 
was never suffered to remain empty a single hour beyond the time at which 
the means of replenishment became attainable,) and having consumed 
some ten or twelve minutes in alternate sips and ponderings, betook him- 
self once more to his sleeping accommodations ; with but little hope, how- 
ever, of any prolonged enjoyment of the indulgence ; and he was perfectly 
right in his anticipations. He had just fallen into a delicious doze, whose 
perfect beatitude was unruffled even by a dream, when he was startled into 
sudden consciousness by a loud hissing, as of hundreds of serpents, appa- 
rently within six inches of his pillow; this lasted but for a few moments, 
and a cold, death-like hand was laid upon his face, with a forcible press- 
ure; this, too, was withdrawn before he could extricate his own arm from 
beneath the covering, and was followed by a blaze of light similar in its 
brilliant intensity to that with which his persecutions had commenced, but 
as evanescent as the lightning flash—it was there, and gone, almost before 
he could close his dazzled eyes, to shield them from the painful glare. 
When he opened them again, it was only to encounter yet another speci- 
men of his tormentor’s ingenuity and perseverance ; a scroll of flame ap- 
peared, not on the wall, but, as it seemed, suspended in mid air just over 
the foot of his bed, within which, in letters of blue fire, were the first and 
last lines of the stanzas that had been chanted by the unseen minstrel of 
the previous night : 


Up and away, up and away, 
Take my word, you had better be up and away. 


“The d—I take me if I don’t!”’ groaned the unfortunate Major; his vow 
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was answered by a long low peal of laughter, singularly elfish in its cha- 
racter; the cold corpse-like hand was again applied to his shrinking 
visage, for a space of time inconceivably short; and the same voice whose 
melodious tones had before claimed his attention, warbled to a livelier 
strain, the following welcome annunciation : 


It will do, it will do, 
Our labor is through, 
You will hear no more of our mischievous crew. 
Eyes, nose, ears, 
When daylight appears, 
Begone from this place, and have no more fears ; 
For the frolic is over, 
Flis bidding is done, 
We have well carried through what was well begun, 
And you, sir, can tell how the game was won. 


The promise contained in this morsel of very indifferent poetry, was 
fulfilled to the letter; the Major’s sleep during the remainder of the night 
was uninterrupted, and it has already been seen that his part of the con- 
tract was accomplished with corresponding fidelity on the ensuing morn- 
ing, by his abrupt departure from the hof of Conrad Weinbrenner, and 
establishment at that of his detested rival. It remains to be shown whe- 
ther any especial advantage resulted from this step, to either of the parties 
directly or remotely affected. 

It will be, or at least ought to be remembered, that although Major Mc- 
Dermot’s nights were no longer passed at the Haunted Hof, he was still 
a regular and constant visiter to its fair inhabitant, the blooming and inno- 
cent Gertrude ; and that his attentions to her had in no wise diminished, 
either in boldness or assiduity. It would have been well for Conrad Wein- 
brenner if this circumstance could have done away the effect of the Ma- 
jor’s removal, and of the popular mode of accounting for that somewhat 
remarkable procedure, which has been already detailed, perhaps at more 
length than will obtain the reader’s approval. The story, such as it was, 
spread far and wide, and, as events proved, met with a ready and almost 
universal acceptation. To confess the truth, fire and water would not 
have driven the good people of Langen-Schwalbach, and its immediate 
vicinity, from the faith that was in them, to wit, in the possession of the 
Goldene Kette, or some part thereof, by at least one, and probably more 
than one, supernatural resident, possessed of both power and will, for 
some private reason, to work mischief upon its human co-tenants. The 
potency of this belief was at first manifested only by look and speech; 
but in process of time, as it waxed stronger and stronger, the villagers 
began to shun the vicinity of the hof after night-fall; the tidings spread 
far and wide into the country around; Conrad’s servants, both male and 
female, deserted him one by one, declaring their unwillingness to live in 
a house frequented by such unnatural company ; and it was with extreme 
difficulty, and only by the temptation of exorbitant wages, that he was 
enabled to retain a cook and a housemaid, who, being man and wife, felt 
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themselves somewhat better protected against the apprehended nocturnal 
visits of the goblin, than they would have done as the occupants of sepa- 
rate chambers. To sum up the catalogue of the unfortunate Weinbren- 
ner’s calamities, the winter drew to its close, and the spring came on, 
without bringing a single guest to the Goldene Kette, although several had 
already arrived at the Allee Saal, and other hofs of the village ; Conrad’s 
had gotten a bad name, for the first time in more than a hundred years, 
and it was evident that the tidings of its misfortune had travelled with 
proverbial expedition. But one thing was wanting to complete the dis- 
tress and despair of old Conrad ; and this, too, came in good season. He 
fell seriously ill, and took to his bed from mortification and sorrow; and 
poor little Gertrude soon became almost as bad with anxiety. 


SONG. 


There are dreams of bowers, 
Beautiful and blest, 
Filled with richest flowers, 
That disturb my rest ; 
And, with rapture smiling, 
Though all stand reviling, 
They are still beguiling, 
My wan and wayward breast. 


Though I turn, I fly not— 

I may not depart ;— 
I would try, but try not, 

To release my heart: 
And my hopes are flying, 
And my friends are sighing, 
Still on dreams relying— 

T am bound by art. 


Thus the bright snake, coiling 
*Neath the forest tree, 
Wins the bird with wiling, 
To come down and see. 
Like that bird, the lover 
Round his fate will hover, 
Till the blow is over,— 
And he falls like me. 
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Ar the time this tale commences, Mr. Alstyne was a merchant in New 
York, who, by a long course of industrious trading had amassed a hand- 
some competency. There was a something in his air and manner which 
distinguished him in Wall street—speak of a man about fifty years of 
age, stout, not corpulent; quick in step, fluent in speech, with a lively 
black eye, and dark hair slightly silvered on the temples, —that was Mr. 
Alstyne. There was a neatness and uniformity too, in his dress—he 
might have been known by his blue coat, white marseilles vest, black pan- 
taloons, and linen cambric napkin, (meet him when you would, it was nine 
times out of ten in his hand,) all so new-like, they seemed to have been 
worn for the first time. Experience had tempered a disposition naturally 
sanguine, and judgment had mastered indiscretions to which he was prone 
in youth: by those who knew him best, he was regarded as a shrewd, cau- 
tious, and sensible man. Though his means were ample, his expenditures 
were moderate: every thing around him was neat and plain, and intended 
only for use. Free from the fashion-mania which at that time attacked 
certain people like an epidemic, he preferred comfort and ease at his own 
fireside, and the company of a few friends to the empty display, and un- 
substantial show which win the smile of moneyed plebeians. He mar- 
ried, when young, a lady of congenial feelings; seldom did a couple 
assimulate better, or strive more to preserve each other’s confidence 
and love. Though they had had several children, yet Heaven took all it gave, 
years before, except one daughter. She was their joy, their comfort, and 
their pride. 

Charlotte Alstyne was now in her seventeenth year. The laugh of her 
dark blue eye, the tone of her silver voice, and the sincerity of her artless 
smile delighted the old and captivated the young. Her face was of the 
grecian mould, — beautiful, yet her beauty was not so dazzling as at a first 
glance to hold the gazer in thrall—but every day that she was seen, the 
more her features charmed, the more her manners pleased. The fresh 
bloom of health sported on her cheek, and innocence dwelt in the rich 
curls of her dark hair, that waved over a pure and stainless neck. In every 
motion of her sylph-like form was gayety and unaffected grace. She was 
reared with tender care, and educated not to shine in a ball-room, or flirt 
at a “rout,” but to make a frugal housewife, and an agreeable companion 
to the man of her choice, when fate would have her wed. It was a plea- 
sure to look on Charlotte Alstyne ! 


She was a maid as innocent and gay 
As ever brushed the dew-drop from the flowers, 
Or smiled in gladness at the jocund spring. 
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One evening Mr. Alstyne was seated at the tea-table with his wife and 
daughter; at the accustomed hour they took their places, but had not com- 
menced the meal of sociality, for one—a constant guest—had not yet ap- 
peared. ‘To beguile the time, he read the newspaper aloud, his wife was 
making a piece of clothing for a poor neighbor, and his daughter amused 
herself with embroidery. 

“‘ Why don’t George come, dear father?” inquired Charlotte. 

‘*T cannot tell, my child; perhaps he is busy in the store.’ 

‘I am so sorry he is not here, for I have learned a new song that IL 
wish to sing for him ; it is a sweet, plaintive air, father.” 

‘‘ This is the only evening in a month,” said Mr. Alstyne, ‘that he has 
not been punctual, and yet it is the only one in that time I have wished 
particularly to see him.” 

At this instant the bell rang, and in a few moments George Gilmore en- 
tered the parlor: Charlotte bounded forward to meet him. Had a stran- 
ger seen the pleasure which danced in her eye, as he took her hand, and 
had he heard the half reproachful tone in which she asked the cause of 
his delay, he might have guessed how warmly these young hearts beat 
in unison. And, had he seen the welcome which the parents gave, he 
would have known that whatever feeling did exist, it was sanctioned by 
them. George Gilmore apologised for his delay — Charlotte spoke of her 
song—he presented to her a new novel; Mrs. Alstyne put aside her 
work and rung for tea—while Mr. Alstyne laid down the paper, and asked 
the news. 

George Gilmore was the son of an old friend of the family, whose pa- 
rents died a few years before, leaving him barely means sufficient to com- 
plete his education. He was now about twenty-one years of age —tall, 
manly, and graceful: to a generous disposition he added a noble heart ; 
and by every one he was prized for the correctness of his conduct, for his 
probity, and honor. A few years before this period he entered a store in 
Pearl street as a clerk, and lived in the hopes of commencing business 
with a sinall capital, when time and experience should enable him to ma- 
nage its details with prudence and skill. 

George and Charlotte had long been intimate ; it is unnecessary to tell 
the history of their hearts —in a word, they were betrothed. While Mr. 
Alstyne approved of their attachment, he cautioned them, as they were 
yet young, not to cherish the hope of a speedy union. He told them that 
George must be settled in prosperous business for a year or two, and that 
Charlotte must number twenty years, at least, before he should consent to 
their union. This was the situation of the parties at the time we have 
chosen to introduce thein to the reader. 

Tea being over, Charlotte proposed to play the new song, but her father 
interrupted her, by claiming the ear of George, for a proposition of impor- 
tance which he had to make to him. It was to this effect. 

A commercial house, fitting out a vessel on a trading voyage to the Is- 
lands of the Pacific, and the mainland ports bordering on that mighty sea, 
had that morning asked Mr. Alstyne to recommend a supercargo. He 
named George Gilmore. It may be supposed that at first the youth heard 
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the proposition without favor —for how could he leave Charlotte whom he 
loved so well! What vicissitudes might not three years produce! How- 
ever, the advice of Mr. Alstyne, which he supported with many sage sug- 
gestions, was not to be lightly disregarded. But, independent of all other 
considerations, Mr. Alstyne offered to loan George on his own note, pay- 
able without interest thirty days after his return, four thousand dollars, 
to make an investment, and obtained from the owners of the vessel, freight 
free, for whatever goods he might ship. Mrs. Alstyne seconded her hus- 
band’s advice, and even Charlotte was prevailed on to urge his acceptance 
of the offer: he did accept, but with a heavy heart. The vessel was to be 
ready for sea in a very few weeks, and he was kept busily engaged in 
preparations for the voyage. 

As the day of sailing approached, Charlotte became sorrier and sadder 
—there was a perceptible change in the bloom of her cheek—but she felt 
it was a sacrifice which duty demanded, and she schooled her heart to 
bear the separation with fortitude. 

One evening while George was, as usual, a visitor at Mr. Alstyne’s, the 
parents retired, and for the first time the lovers were leftalone. Charlotte 
suspected that there was a cause for this, of which she had not been inform- 
ed: gazing eagerly—we might almost say sternly, in George’s face, while 
tears coursed down her cheeks, and her voice was thick with grief, she 
asked, “tell me, George, when do you sail ?”’ 

“Why ask that question, dear Charlotte ?”’ 

“ Because they say, it will be soon.” 

‘‘Soon indeed ; it was soon from the first moment that I accepted the 
offer.” 

“Tell me, I beseech you ; by the love you cherish, by the truth you pro- 
fess, by the faith you have plighted, tell me, George, when do you sail? 
Whiy do you not speak?” 

‘Charlotte, dear Charlotte, you shall know.” 

“‘T will know, George. I would not lose the luxury of bidding you fare- 
well, of taking the last grasp of your hand—the last, last look of your 
face, no, not for the wealth of the Indies. O, George, 1 would hear you 
say farewell. Promise me that and I shall be satisfied.” 

“I do promise. Now tell me, what shall I bring you from the Pacific?” 

‘«‘ Bring me !—bring your own dear self, in health and prosperity : come, 
if in poverty, I will comfort you—if in sickness, | will nurse you: come, 
and if bereft of every friend, I will be thine own, thy Charlotte still, and 
love you dearer in misfortune.” 

“ My kind, kind girl!” exclaimed he, and threw his arms around her 
neck, and imprinted upon her now wan cheek, the proof of pure and 
holy love. 

‘“‘ George,” said she, drying her tears, and smiling even in her grief, “1 
thought to have surprised you by sending on board the ship this likeness 
of myself; but T cannot, George, | cannot, T must give it with my own 
hand. Take it, and keep it for my sake.” 

He took it eagerly—gazed an instant on it, and pressed it to his heart. 

“‘ How like!” he exclaimed, “it smiles too! Charlotte, it was with 
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such a smile you gave your heart away—I shall never forget it. Would 
that in my long absence I could look on the original as often as I shall 
gaze upon the counterfeit presentment! The, world’s wealth could not 
purchase this treasure!” 

“You will be careful of your health, George; when the storms blow, 
take care; and when the big waves run high, do not dare too much, but 
keep in the cabin—you may remember that not long ago a young friend of 
ours was swept into the sea and lost.” 

‘“*T feel the wealth of life in being loved by you.” 

“‘Tt will be a long time before I shall see you again: spring, and au- 
tumn, and summer, and winter will come and go before you return—what 
along, dreary time. And then you will be far away—the very world be- 
tween us—should you be sick, George, | wonder who will tend you! I 
should so like to be that one.” 

**The same providence that shields me here, will protect me hence. 
Cheer up, I would not have you sad. O, Charlotte, I forgot, I have 
brought you a plain gold ring—let me put it on your finger, and never till 
you forget me, take it off.” 

“* Never till I forget you! then will I wear it in my grave. It is un- 
kind, George, to say never till I forget: how can I forget!” 

At this moment Mr. and Mrs. Alstyne entered ; they saw by the agita- 
tion of the lovers, that an affectionate, a trying scene had passed between 
them, and guessed that George had, contrary to his determination pre- 
viously expressed to them, told Charlotte that to-morrow was the day fixed 
for his departure. 

“Well, I see,” said Mr. Alstyne, “resolutions are easily broken at the 
persuasion of those we love.” 

“‘Has he told thee, my daughter,” added Mrs. Alstyne, ‘that he sails 
to-morrow !” 

“To-morrow !”’ shrieked Charlotte, George,” she continued, you 
might have told me this sooner—I think that I could have borne our parting 
better.” 

“T promised, Charlotte; from the moment I made that promise, it was 
upon my lips to say—to-morrow—but I could not, Charlotte, no, I could 
not speak the word.’”’ It would be tedious to describe the parting scene 
—let our readers imagine it. They parted. 

About a year after George Gilmore had sailed, by one of those revolu- 
tions in trade, which the most prudent merchant can neither foresee nor 
avoid, losses accumulated upon losses, and Mr. Alstyne became a bank- 
rupt! It was a severe affliction, and it preyed deeply on his spirits. The 
mother and daughter bore with patience and resignation the misfortune 
that had befallen them, and, without a murmur retrenched their expen- 
ses. By many soothing ways they strove to alleviate the sorrows of the 
father. They spoke of better days in store, of a speedy settlement with 
his creditors, and of seeing him soon in business again. ‘ You have 
health,” they said, “and unsullied reputstion. What though wealth is 
gone ; time and industry will regain it, and we will help, and comfort, and 
bless you still.” Their noble bearing in this time of trial had a favorable 
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effect, and Mr. Alstyne began to bear with fortitude his reverse of fortune. 
His pride, deeply wounded, had kept him secluded for several days after 
his failure, but now he was prevailed on to show himself in Wall street. 
Every one he met spoke as kindly and respectfully as before, and his spi- 
rits revived. He prepared a statement of his affairs, and offered a com- 
position to his creditors. Many were willing to release him on such terms 
as he thought himself able to fulfil. The kindness, which thus far he had 
met, cheered him, and his fireside was again happy—he smiled in joy as 
he gazed upon his wife and daughter, and hoped soon to resume business 
and retrieve his losses. Deceittul Hope! thou ever smiling one! Alas, 
how little that thou promiseth is ever realised ! 

Instead of meeting a continuance of that feeling which promised a 
speedy settlement of his affairs, several of his creditors harassed him by 
every means in their power—and those creditors too, from whom he had 
reason to expect most favor—and had they confessed the truth, would have 
told that tothe very man they now oppressed were they indebted for their 
success in the world. Such is the recompense of hard-hearted creditors! 
Such the ingratitude of man! This second blow distressed him even more 
severely than the first; and, in a moment of mortification and despair, he 
surrendered without a discharge all his effects. These did not satisfy 
the demands of his creditors: on the balance due, judgment in course of 
law, was soon obtained. In this time of unmerited persecution his wife 
fell sick and died. It was a sad, sad day to Charlotte,—poor girl, how 
bitterly she wept and sighed—“ O, father, dear father !’’ she exclaimed in 
agony and tears, as she kissed the clay cold cheek of her departed parent, 
‘*it is over, it is over—she is gone—mother is gone from us forever !”’ 

«‘God’s will be done, my child, and may He, in his mercy, grant us 
strength to bear our accumulation of afflictions.” 

“If she were only restored to us—in life again—smiling as she smiled 
—lI would be happy. The loss of wealth is nothing, nothing, father—that 
may be regained—but, O, my mother ” sobs, sighs, and tears choked 
her utterance, and she embraced the clay cold corpse. 

‘‘ Be resigned, my daughter,” said Mr. Alstyne, with a bursting heart; 
‘«¢ Heaven that chastens us, tempers the blast to the shornlamb. Pray for 
strength and patience in this hour of sorrow.” 

On the very day of the funeral, as he was about to commit dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, by execution issued, Mr. Alstyne’s furniture was sold— 
true, the hour of sale was delayed and the time of burial hastened, so that 
the sheriff and mourners might not meet together. Unfeeling, cruel as 
this act was—and improbable as it may appear in a Christian land—there 
was a man, base, sordid, and inhuman enough to do it! This was the 
climax of Mr. Alstyne’s fate! Grief followed misfortune, and despair suc- 
ceeded to both! ‘The measure of his woes was full. 

“‘ Why do they not drag me toa jail!” he bitterly cried, “‘ why do they 
not lodge me there, to hide me from the world, and tear me from my 
daughter! But they think it kindness, perhaps, that they permit me to 
breathe the fresh air. Kindness! O, misery, misery! God grant that 
my senses be preserved to me.” 
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In this extremity, Charlotte,—the only tie that bound him to the world 
—could neither counsel nor comfort him—bowed to the earth with the 
heavy load of tribulation and wo—she was but the shadow of the gay, 
laughing girl that she had been but a few weeks before! How sad and 
soon the change ! 

In a very short time, Mr. Alstyne was forced to leave that house in 
which he had hoped to close his eyes in peace with all mankind, soothed 
by a loving wife and an affectionate child. With scarcely a dollar in his 
purse he rented a small tenement in another part of the city, and lived in 
retirement. He had no heart to visit his former scenes, and no courage 
to seek either the means of re-establishing himself in business, or even 
temporary employment. His hopes were destroyed, his pride was crush- 
ed, his heart withered! Friends esteemed him, sympathised with his 
misfortunes, and condemned his oppressors. To cheer his spirits and 
amend his fortune, they proposed to apply for a new Insurance Company, 
with the view of placing him at the head of it. ‘The charter was obtained. 
A year had passed, however, since the commencement of his woes—in 
that year, he became an altered man, unworthy of trust, incompetent to 
manage business—he had tasted of intoxicating draughts—driven to de- 
spair, he sought to drown his mortified feelings in ardent spirits—till by 
degrees the excitement which they produced became necessary, as he 
thought, to his very existence: he had gone imperceptibly too far, and he 
could not reclaim himself. He who despised and shunned the world, soon 
taught the world to shun and despise him. It is unnecessary to trace the 
steps that led him to the fearful abyss—in a word, he became a drunkard! 

Where was Charlotte in this hour of degradation, and penury, and wo! 
Did she forsake the father who reared her? Did she, like the world, de-. 
spise him? No! True in heart, faithful in affliction, she never forsook 
her father! With her needle or pencil she labored early and late to sup- 
port him—she could not even deny him the means which led him to dissi- 
pation. Poor girl, blame her not! When the sheriff seized the furniture 
of her paternal home—her own little property was reserved. Article by 
article she sold to meet her daily wants ; the piano was the last thing she 
parted with, for that was George’s favorite instrument—she could not but 
remember how many happy hours were associated with her piano—it was 
a bitter pang, but she sold it! Nothing now remained but a scanty ward- 
robe. Those brought up in affluence are unable to understand on how 
small a pittance mere human nature may be supported—it is a hard, hard 
lesson, which experience, gained by misery and suffering, only teaches. 

In those days of distress, her beauty though much faded, still had 
charms to attract, and more than one fashionable fool, who, in other times 
would not have dared approach her with an unhallowed thought, much 
less speak it, offered to her splendor on dishonorable terms. With dig- 
nity and disdain she spurned the insulting proposal. In the face of star- 
vation her virtue was unconquerable. Deserted by those, who, in former 
days professed enduring friendship—without almost an acquaintance in 
the world—though her heart sickened, she never forgot her self-respect, 
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nor the vow she had plighted to him who was far away. What she could 
not avoid, she bore—what she could not remedy, she forgave. 

If through a magic glass George Gilmore could now see Charlotte Al- 
styne, what would be his feelings! | Would he love her still, and if not 
able to alleviate, share her misery? ‘To do so, he must be one picked out 
of ten thousand. He had been gone something more than two years—he 
left her in affluence—she is now in penury, the tenant of a small room in 
the upper part of Greenwich—her mother sleeping in the grave, and her 
father, miserable and broken hearted, seeking in dissipation forgetfulness 
of his woes. If George could see her in the long dreary winter nights, as 
she watched and listened, in her solitary lodging, to catch the sound of 
her father’s returning step—and when he has returned—debased—would 
he not applaud the devotedness that met him with a smile, and tended him 
like a ministering angel? 

A cold, cold winter preceded the summer, during the course of which, 
George wis expected to return. She found little employment—and she 
had little time to work, for dissipation and exposure had stretched her 
father upon the bed of sickness—and attention to him occupied much of 
her time. She was too proud to tell her wants—too independent to seek 
assistance from those who had so unfeelingly deserted her—silently and 
patiently she bore her sorrows. One day as she sat by her father’s bed- 
side, busy with her needle to earn her daily bread, she thought on former 
and on present times. How great the contrast—how severe her afflic- 
tions! She felt not the loss of wealth, she sighed not for the smiles of 
former associates ; but she thought, were her sainted mother alive to bless 
her, and her father in health to comfort her, she would gladly toil for both 
and live upon a pittance in this humble abode. She looked upon her 
finger, there was the plain gold ring—the only one of all her jewels that 
she had not parted with—she vowed she would keep and cherish it through 
every trial and affliction—it was George’s last gift. Where was he now? 
What dangers he must have encountered, what hardships endured; and 
what might he not yet have to suffer before he returned, if indeed he ever 
should return—she had not heard from him in a long time; and when he 
last wrote he was ignorant of her father’s failure. Would he be faithful 
to his plight in this reverse of fortune ? 

The spring days at last came on; the beautiful sun shone forth from an 
unclouded sky, and all nature looked re-animated—but it was winter still 
in Charlotte’s heart. The gaudy belles, once her associates, were throng- 
ing Broadway, light in heart and step, but Charlotte sat watching by her 
father’s couch, where he lay sick, pale, and emaciated, a spectacle of hu- 
man wo. Charlotte, brave girl! strove by those winning ways which af- 
fection only can devise, to cheer and comfort him: lest it should distress 
him, she bore without a murmur, nay with a smile, her sad reverses. Sit- 
ting by his bedside with her pencil or needle, she would sing a merry 
song, or tell a jocund tale to beguile the time. Often she would speak of 
George Gilmore—ask many questions about the various places he must 
have visited, and tell that every hour he might now be expected to return, 
when his presence would bring gladness to both. “‘ We have not heard from 
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George,” said she one day, when her father felt much better and stronger, 
‘since last spring: the summer days are coming, when he will return, we 
shall be happy then, so very happy, father.” 

“Perhaps, like the rest of our friends, daughter,” said Mr. Alstyne, bit- 
terly, “he will not come near us: this Greenwich is a cold, comfortless 
place, Charlotte.” 

‘“‘ But George will never forget us—I cannot think he will. I would not 
wrong him with so unkind a thought.” 

“In prosperity friends flatter and smile—in adversity they spurn and 
neglect. We have seen it, Charlotte, we have felt it deeply and severely. 
But [ have been a sinful man.” 

**O say not so, father!” 

‘“‘ You can pardon me, for you know the heavy load of suffering and sor- 
row that has made me an altered man. What will become of you when 1 
am dead ?” 

Charlotte could not answer him, but hid her head in her lap and sobbed 
aloud. 

“« And thy fair hand,” he continued, “has had to labor for my support, and 
thy delicate frame has borne burdens : I never thought it would have come 
to this. Had thy mother lived it would have broken her heart.” 

“QO, my dear father, do not reproach thyself—I am never so happy as 
when working for you—never so contented as when you are comforted: 
say no more—for it will make me sad, very sad, father.” 

“Well, well, my child. I think it was yesterday that you brought home 
some groceries, wrapped in an old newspaper—is it destroyed ?” 

No, father, no.” 

‘* Let us hear what it says of this ungrateful, selfish world, and that will 
change our theme.” 

Charlotte with alacrity did as requested: she had read of politics, of 
news foreign and domestic, when her father said—* Now, my daughter, 
let us know what arrivals there are.’’ She turned to the Marine head, the 
paper in an instant dropped from her hand, as she jumped up and joyously 
exclaimed, “‘O, George has arrived—he is home again, we shall both be 
happy, so very happy, father.” 

‘Home! home!” echoed Mr. Alstyne, sadly, “ yet we have not seen 
him; no! we are poor, miserable, neglected—he thinks not of us. I for- 
give him—-’tis the way of the world. Though he has forgotten us, I for- 
give him, Charlotte.” 

‘And I forgive him too!’’ sobbed Charlotte—after a short pause. Her 
first feelings were those of boundless joy—she only thought of George’s 
return—but when her father’s words sounded mournfully in her ears—she 
considered that though he had been home several days, yet he had not 
sought her out, and her burst of joy was followed by bitter mortification 
and grief. ‘ Forget us!’’ she exclaimed, as the tears streamed down her 
pale cheeks, ‘ O, say not so, father! do not wrong him! ‘Tell me that he 
is sick, that he is as poor as we are; that he has sought us, but in vain— 
that the world has deceived him regarding us——any thing—say any thing, 
but that he has forgotten us.” 
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“We have not had a letter from him in more than a year; he has heard 
of our misfortunes—of mother’s death—your helpless state, and my de- 
gradation, and he, like the rest of the hard hearted world, forsakes us.” 

** No, no, no, father, I will not believe it—it cannot be.” 

‘‘He remembers not my kindness, nor his vows to you!” 

«Tt will break my heart, father—it will break my heart! But I will 
seek him myself, and hear it from his own lips, ere I will believe it.” 

‘‘ Never, daughter, never!” replied Mr. Alstyne, sternly, “expose not 
yourself to his contumely—he would feign not to remember you—perhaps 
spurn you. It would make me hate him—ay, hate him, daughter—I could 
tear him in pieces.” 

‘¢O, be calm, father—for that wild manner, which I never saw till now, 
frightens me. You will yourself seek him then.” 

“T will not: I would rather die the death of a masterless dog.” 

Some days after this, Mr. Alstyne, at the solicitation of his daughter, 
had walked out to enjoy the fresh air: in a few hours he returned, in 
a plight more degraded than she had ever seen him before. She soon 
persuaded him to rest upon his pillow; and while he lay unconscious of 
her feelings, she sat in tears, sorrowing over her miserable, hopeless con- 
dition. Three days were passed since she knew that George had arrived 
—yet she had neither seen, nor heard from him. Three years of suffer- 
ing did not exceed the agony of those three days. Suddenly a boy—who 
had often kindly run an errand for her—entered, and said, ‘‘ Here ’s a 
gentleman asking for Miss Charlotte.” It was George Gilmore! He 
clasped her in his arms; it was a long, fond, passionate embrace. 

‘“‘Charlotte, my Charlotte,” at length, he said, “I am home, and we 
shall be happy.” 

‘*Q, George, dear George,” she murmured, and hid her head in his 
bosom. 

‘Thy kind mother is gone—bless her! and thy father,—I see him there 
—how altered!” He parted the dark hair upon her pale brow, and fondly, 
yet sadly gazing on her face, continued, “A change is written there! 
though this face is not so blooming, it is not less lovely—but thy heart, 
Charlotte, I know it has not changed. You love me still, I know you do; 
that blush speaks all.” 

‘* You look pale; I fear you have been sick.” 

‘*Sick in heart only, because I could not find you. Do you remember 
this picture? I have worn it since we parted. By heaven, it smiles !— 
and Charlotte, you shall smile even like your picture.” 

“Ono, no. How did you find me in this cheerless place?” 

**T arrived a week ago; though it was late in the evening, I hurried to 
your home. With anxious heart I approached the door—mirth and music 
sounded within, lights glared, and merry people laughed. I was happy. 
I rang, and asked for you: I thought I should have died when they told 
me you had not lived there in two years. Would you believe it? not one 
could tell me where you resided: how I hated them! This very morning, 
by mere chance, I overheard one speak of you, and describe your place of 
abode. I paused not an instant, but hurried to your arms.” 
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“You see me neglected, humble, and poor.” 

*T am rich, Charlotte, and you shall outshine the gayest.” 

“‘Had we met as we parted !—but I am changed, very much changed, 
George.” 

‘* Not in your love for me.” 

**No! not in my love—but changed to all the world, save you and my 
dear father.” 

“You shall never toil again ; and skilful advice, with care, may restore 
your father to health, ay, and to honor; and we shall be happy together.”’ 

“No, George, no: when you were poor, he would not consent to our 
union—now I am poor: hapless, miserable, motherless, as I am, I will not 
degrade you. I have been neglected, forsaken by the world. I will not 
hold you to a vow, that would humble you in the eyes of those who have 
long ceased to think of me—who have shunned me. Here is the plain 
gold ring—the only thing of all I possessed when we parted, that is left. 
For your sake, George, I treasured it—to you I restore it: take it back, 
and with it, a release of the vow you plighted. May heaven bless you, 
George, and make you happy. I will be happy, too.” 

“You cannot, do not, mean what you say, Charlotte! Had I met you 
in prosperity, wedded to another, I think I should have been contented ; 
but to see you thus—faitlful in love, yet denying me the greatest joy, the 
dearest hope—Charlotte, you cannot mean what you say.” 

* You will soon forget me ; and when you marry, I shall hear of it with- 
out a sigh—for you will be happy. And, if permitted to see her, I shal! 
love her for your sake, as I do you, George.” 

“Do you remember your parting words 1tell me, do you remember 
them? I have not forgotten them. ‘Come, if in poverty,’ you said, ‘1 
will comfort you; if in sickness, I will nurse you; come, if bereft of every 
friend, I will be thine own, thy Charlotte still, and love you dearer in mis- 
fortune.’ These were your words, Charlotte. Had I been as you are now, 
would you not have consented to be mine?” 

“You were poor when I first loved you; had you continued poor, why 
should not I love you still ?” 

“If I am rich, Charlotte, I owe my fortune to your father—think of 
that—and consider, while enjoying what I possess, you are but sharing 
your own.” 

“What do you mean, George? I do not understand this.” 

“It was your father who named me supercargo ; the emoluments of 
that did not make me rich; but the large adventure which his generosity 
enabled me to ship, is more than quintupled. Though I spoke exultingly 
of wealth, I am not rich among the rich ; some thirty thousand dollars is 
all I possess—mcrely enough to commence business. Now you will relent 
—I know you will.” 

“‘[ do not understand this, George.”’ 

‘Charlotte, you distract me; answer yes—or deny me, and every cent 
I have, except my bare commissions, | shall pay to your father, and his 
greedy creditors will devour it before to-morrow noon ; for J shall see that 
they are informed of it.”’ 
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**O, George, I know not what to say ; let me think of it till to-morrow.” 

**On one condition I consent—that with your father, you leave this place 
within an hour, and with me find comfortable lodgings.” 

She consented. 

About three weeks after this interview, an old man, whose days were 
evidently almost run, lay upon an elegant couch in a spacious and well 
furnished apartment of a fashionable boarding house in Broadway; a 
young lady and gentleman sat by the bedside, gazing mutely on the quiet 
and placid features of the sick. They had not been together more than 
half an hour, when a servant announced the Rey. Dr. Romaine. The 
divine, stately in person, and reverend in looks, entered, and approached 
the old man. Taking him by the hand, he soothingly asked, ** How do 
you feel to-day, sir?” 

** Very easy and comfortable : Doctor, I never hoped to have had in this 
world the content and happiness that I feel in this hour. Here is my 
daughter,—as good a child as ever parent smiled upon—and here is one 
who loves her. My days on earth will not be many, and ere the cold clod 
is heaped upon my head, I would fain see my child united to the man she 
loves, and one so worthy of her. You have been invited, sir, to perform 
the holy ceremony of marriage between my daughter, Charlotte Alstyne, 
and this young man, George Gilmore. I give her freely to him, and my 
blessing to both.” 

“Your desire shall be gratified, sir,” replied the reverend gentleman. 

“We were desirous, Doctor, of postponing the ceremony,” said George 
Gilmore, ‘till Mr. Alstyne is convalescent. We hope to see him soon 
well again.” 

“T shall never know health—I shall never leave this room alive. When 
I am gone, she would be alone on the earth, with none to help or heed 
her, save George; and if not married, the censorious world might speak 
unkindly of them. Doctor, we have endured scorn, and neglect, and con- 
tumely ; we have bitterly proved the truth of that trite saying, ‘ Wealth 
has many friends, poverty none.’ I will not have this marriage delayed. 
When I am gone, she might, out of respect to my memory—or, I should 
say, out of respect to the customs of that world which has so despised 
her—she might postpone the nuptials for a few months ; and what may not 
happen in a few months? Here, at my bedside, shall she be married this 
hour. Charlotte, shall it not be so? These tears speak for her. She 
never disobeyed me.” 

“Mr. Alstyne,” said the reverend gentleman, “1 am ready to proceed. 
You expect friends to be witnesses of the ceremony 2?” 

‘Sir, we have no friends. I never had a friend; or if I had, he must 
have died years ago. He, who is to be my son, is a man of many friends, 
as the world goes; and yet, with a nobleness of heart that marks him one 
in a million, he takes to wife the friendless man’s daughter. Heaven will 
reward him !” 

When the ceremony was completed, and the divine had pronounced 
them man and wife, Mr. Alstyne kissed his daughter affectionately, and 
warmly embraced George Gilmore. ‘God bless you, my children,” said 
he. ‘May you be happy. ‘This is the last, fond wish, of a dying parent. 
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If your sainted mother is permitted to know this union, her blessings 
descend from heaven upon you both. Now I can die in peace and 
content.” 

Mr. Alstyne grew weaker daily. A shattered constitution was fast 
sinking under a change of life; for since George’s return, he had not 
tasted the intoxicating draught. Happy that his daughter was united to 
the man of her choice, at peace with all the world, and sincerely repent~ 
ant, Mr. Alstyne died. ; 

Since that day many years have passed. Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore have 
a lovely family around them; fortune has shone upon both; and, though 
neither desire to whirl in the vortex of fashion, yet their house is the 
resort of a chosen few, whom they respect and esteem. 


Tue Lire ano Apventures oF Joun Marston Hatt, by the author of “ Darn- 
ley,” “Richelieu,” ‘Henry Masterton,” “Mary of Burgundy,” &c. In two 
volumes, 12mo, Harper & Brothers, Cliff street, New York. 


Since that great luminary, Scott, has ceased to dispense his radiance 
to the literary horizon, there is no other star of greater brilliancy than the 
author of the long list of historical romances, the names of which are pre- 
fixed to our present article. Nor is there any announcement which now 
a days excites a higher degree of expectation, than that of a new novel 
from the pen of James. Inferior as he is in many points to the great 
original whom he has evidently set before his eyes, as a guide at least, if 
not a model, there is still a sufficient number of peculiarities common to 
both, to constitute a similarity, not in the character only, but in the style, 
and method of their works. 

Without the vivid imagination or the dramatic dialogue of the Scottish 
poet, James possesses the same powerful grasp of history, the same know- 
ledge of antiquarian lore, the same tact in introducing the details of both 
into fictitious narrative in that natural and unpedantic manner, which is so 
strongly contrasted by the forced and formal modes of introducing matter 
of a like description, as practised by Horace Smith and others of his class. 

Mr. James has devoted much time and labor to the study of French his- 
tory, and the principal romances which he has published have the same 
connexion with that country, as the Waverly novels with Scotland. He 
has here a wide and almost untouched field; for, excepting two or three 
powerful works on this subject from Scott himself,—we allude particularly 
to Quentin Durward,—no novel has yet appeared, founded on the beautiful 
and romantic events of the continental middle ages. In saying that no 
novels of this nature have appeared, we would not be understood to imply 
literally that no works comprised in three loosely printed, hot pressed 
volumes of foolscap octavo, have not issued from the presses of Messrs. 
Colburn and others; but that none have issued worthy to be set in the 
same class with the writings of Scott or James, or indeed worthy of being 
extensively read or circulated. We are well aware that Grattan, and Mc- 
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Farlane, and others of the literary small fry, who are occasionally forced 
to the surface by the ebullition of greater causes working below, have at- 
tempted to glean a few stray ears from the field, on which they can never 
hope to reap a legitimate harvest, and complete has been their failure. 

Even during the lifetime of Scott, the interval which divided James 
from his mighty pattern was scarcely wider than that which intervened 
between himself and the succeeding competitors in the same course ; since 
the demise, however, of that superior, the effect of the race has been to 
widen the latter space, by proving that the longer the race the more com- 
pletely do the third and fourth rate aspirants sink into the back ground ; 
while, if it has not actually diminished that between the leaders, it has at 
least had the appearance of doing so, 


Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what notstirs * * * * * # 


It has been said by some critics, that James alone, of all writers, has 
shown no falling off from his original promise ; no exhaustion of mind, or 
weariness of hand; that his course has been still onward and upward. 
With this decision, however, we cannot altogether coincide. We cer- 
tainly do not believe that the genius of the author has become effete ; we 
do not believe that his inspiration has passed away ; we do not believe that 
the storehouses of his imagination are exhausted, never to be filled again : 
but still less do we consider John Marston Hall, Mary of Burgundy, or 
even Henry Masterton, clever and powerfully written as it is, in any de- 
gree comparable to Richelieu, or Philip Augustus, which last named ro- 
mance we consider second only to Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward in inter- 
est, or as a picture of the times. 

The adventures of John Marston Hall are, it is true, spiritedly narrated, 
and are in themselves sufficiently interesting; but as a whole, the book 
lags. In the first place, the time of action is spun out to so great a length, 
that we get weary of the years that glide away. We lose the eager 
anxiety, which is kept awake by the occurrence of succeeding incidents, 
and the progress of a rapidly thickening plot, in a history which does 
actually commence ab ovo, and travels with tedious minuteness through 
childhood into adolescence, manhood, and of course matrimony. We 
cannot feel much warmth of affection for a heroine, whom we first see 
a little child of five years, rescued from the waters by the boy who is 
destined to become her future lord. Nor are these the only faults in the 
structure of the work—it contains much matter foreign in a great measure 
to the plot, dry details of the most tedious and unimportant revolutions that 
ever disturbed a country, the civil wars of the Fronde—wars, which, car- 
ried on as it were pour passer le temps, though by no means deficient in 
bloodshed or barbarity, have nevertheless a total want of interest ; partly 
from the utter political worthlessness of all the parties engaged therein, 
and still more from the jest-like and frivolous manner in which they were 
carried on. There is, moreover, a decided want of characters, the only 
two personages worthy of notice being the hero and the Duke de Villardin ; 
the former of whom is very cleverly sustained and in good keeping through- 
out, although perhaps there are no very remarkable traits therein resulting 
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from a very remarkable early education, and peculiar disposition. John 
Marston Hall undoubtedly retains his acuteness, his prompt and energetic 
action, but we can trace little of the wonderful precocity, the love for wild 
adventure, the hair brain spirit, which distinguished him during his first 
appearance as “ Bail o’ fire’’ in the adventures of Henry Masterton. The 
Duke de Villardin is a well imagined and well executed portrait of a power- 
ful mind played upon and wrought to actual insanity by the treachery and 
wickedness of mean agents, whose baseness is somewhat too gratuitously 
atrocious to meet our credence ; but on the other hand, it is but a poor picture 
after all, which represents but one point of passion, and that too, of so mean 
and so humiliating a character as needless suspicion and jealousy unpro- 
voked. A still heavier fault is the absence of a continuous thread; strik- 
ing events occur in the earlier portions of the work which are, as we expect, 
to produce lasting effects, to lend a deep shade to the colors of succeeding 
incidents, to aid much in the development of character, and to contribute 
to the unwinding of the plot; and after all they come to nothing. For 
example, the Count de Mesnil offers an insult to Madame de Villardin, a 
duel takes place between the offended husband and the would be seducer, 
unwitnessed by any but the hero in his capacity of page; the aggressor 
falls, is secretly buried on the spot, his horse escapes in a strange and 
mysterious manner—yet this singular and strikingly concocted incident 
absolutely leads to nothing, save perhaps a litle heightening of the cause- 
less jealousy of the duke. Again, Monsieur de Villardin, worked to 
phrenzy by the representations of Gaspard de Belville, resolves to destroy 
himself and his injured wife, by the precontrived fall of a bridge—he is 
rescued by the ready page, but the unhappy woman is never heard of 
more, until the death of her slayer has occurred. De Villardin is after 
wards convinced of the perfect innocence of the admirable woman whose 
destruction he has wrought, and becomes, we are told, utterly gloomy ; 
yet we find him acting in all respects much as before, and this catastrophe 
has no more effect, that we can discover, on the fortunes of the heir, than 
the last-mentioned, unless it be in the final arrangement of his marriage 
with Laura, the daughter of the wretched couple, which is effected chiefly 
by the appearance of the lady, who, being rescued from a watery grave, 
has lived in utter seclusion, after giving birth to a son of whom she was 
enceinte at the period of her attempted murder. 

After having thus preferred all our charges against the work in ques- 
tion, we will add our mite of praise. The events to whose needless intro- 
duction we have objected, are, we must confess, admirably told, and at 
the moment of their occurrence create the strongest excitement, and had 
they more bearing on the main interest of the work we should pronounce 
them to be gems in a master-piece ; as it is, they are purple patches on a 
homespun garment. 

The style is exceedingly easy, and flows on in that smooth and lucid 
current, which contributes so materially to our perfect understanding and 
enjoyment of a fictitious narrative. ‘I'he subordinate characters, although 
too unimportant, are well drawn, and characteristic, if we except de Belle- 
ville, and his paramour, Suzette, with whom we have no fellow-feeling 
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whatsoever; they are meanly, needlessly, and in our opinion, unnaturally ; 
wicked. We shall now proceed to give our readers a specimen of the 
style of our author, and of one of the events to which we have heretofore 


alluded, and which, as a single gem, is beautiful, and cannot, we think, fail : 
to add to the high estimation in which its author stands,—we mean the at- 4 
tempted suicide and murder. The duel scene we should likewise have ex- 4 
tracted, had it not probably already fallen before most of our readers in the “a 
pages of an admired weekly. We therefore prefer the closing catastrophe, : 


which leads immediately to the union of the hero with the chosen one of j 
his affections, and which we believe to be almost unequalled in fictitious ; 
composition. To return to the first extract which we have promised, we 

shall merely premise that the preceding pages have described the jealousy - 
of Monsieur de Villardin, and the prejudicial influence of de Belleville, as 
increasing to such an extent as to alarm the faithful page,—and then relate 
the event in our hero’s more powerful language. 7 


After supper, I, as usual, retired to my own apartments, and, full of painful = 
thoughts, turned to the window, and gazed out upon the park as it lay before me, : 
sleeping in the calm moonlight. I had not been there a moment, when a figure 
appeared upon the terrace, which I instantly recognised as that of Monsieur de 
Villardin. With a quick and irregular pace he descended the flight of steps that ae 
led into the garden, crossed it towards the park, and in a minute after was lost to E 
my view in one of the dark alleys. Never did I feel so tempted to play the spy ; 
but, though I was conscious that the motive was not an evil one, yet my mind re- 
volted from the thought, and, casting off my clothes, I went to bed. 

The next morning and day passed much in the same manner ; but, about half 
an hour before dusk, while Madame de Villardin was preparing for her evening f 
walk, the duke himself set out on foot before her, saying to his wife, as he left the 
saloon, in which I happened to be at the time, “As you are not going to take 
Laura with you to-night, if you come down the walk by the water-side, I will meet 
you. Our young friend here will accompany you!” 

Madame de Villardin’s joy at these words almost overflowed at her eyes; and, 
though she had never said she was not about to take her little girl with her, as the : 
duke implied, yet she determined to follow his words exactly, and, leaving made- : 
moiselle to play in the flower-garden, under the superintendence of Suzette, she : 
set out about ten minutes after her husband, accompanied by myself alone. She : 
walked but slowly, and rested about half-way down the walk; but although the 
sun was below the horizon, and the light was growing faint, yet the air was so 7 
warm and the sky so clear, one could have walked on for hours with far more plea- 
sure than in the full glare of day. My 

Ere we had again proceeded a dozen yards, we saw Monsieur de Villardin come = 
into the alley as if from the bank of the river; and, offering his arm to his wife, he 4 
took the garden-seat which I was carrying, and walked on down the alley in 
silence. A minute or two after, however, as we approached one of the little wooden 
bridges, he paused, and asked Madame de Villardin whether she was able to walk 
on a little farther on the other side of the river. “I have just now seen a wounded 
chevreuil,” he said, “and wish to put it out of its agony ;” and then turning to me, 

he bade me run back to the house, and bring his carbine, which I should find 
charged in his dressing-room. 

Tis voice faltered, I observed, as he spoke, and the moment he had done, he 
turned towards the little bridge which might lie at about fifty or sixty yards from 
the spot where we stood. A feeling of awe and agitation came over me not. to be ‘ 
described, for I had a sort of instant conviction that all was not right; and, though q 
I took a few steps towards the chateau, I paused again, almost immediately, not 
knowing how to act or what todo. Never in my existence did J feel such a pain- 
ful state of uncertainty ; and, gazing after Monsieur de Villardin and his fair wife, as 
they advanced slowly towards the bridge, my mind in a moment ran over a thou- 
sand vague apprehensions, probable and improbable, which only left the conviction F 
that something fearful was about to occur, though of what nature I could not divine, 4 

“ His carbine!” I thought, “long before I can get back, it will be too dark for ; 
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him to shoot any thing thirty yards from him!” and I resolved to follow, and, pre- 
tending I had forgotten what he had said, to ask where the weapon was to be found. 
When I turned,—though, as I have said, it was quite dusk,—I could see the figures 
of Monsieur and Madame de Villardin approaching the river; and, walking fast 
to come up with them, | was within twenty yards of the bridge when they began to 
cross it. Scarcely, however, had they taken two steps upon the wood-work when 
I heard a crash, a scream, a plunge, and both figures at once disappeared. 

I darted forward to the spot where the bridge had stood, but nothing now re- 
mained of it but some broken fragments attached to the piles, which, driven into 
the high bank, had served as a foundation. The growing obscurity of the twilight, 
the trees that overhung the banks, the height of the banks themselves, which at 
that spot rose full twenty feet above the stream, the rushing and rippling of ‘the 
current, which, there, considerably confined by its bed, hurried on towards a sharp 
turn which it took about fifty yards below,—all served to prevent me seeing dis- 
tinctly what were the objects on the surface of the water. Fragments of the bridge 
there certainly were ; but I saw neither Madame de Villardin nor her husband, 
though the whirling of a part of the wood-work in one of the eddies of the river 
made me for a moment think I beheld the struggles of a living creature. I paused 
but for a single instant to calculate what were best to do; and then, seeing that 
there was nothing else to be done, 1 leaped from the high bank at once into the 
stream, and as soon as I rose after the first plunge, I struck rapidly down the cur- 
rent, in order, by exceeding its own speed, to come up with whatever objects it was 
carrying down. Almost at the turn of the river, where the water in circling round 
the point drifted strongly against the bank, which was here again less steep, at 
least on one side, I saw, among some broken pieces of wood, a larger object, im- 

ed in its course down the stream by some projecting stones and roots of trees, 
and the next momentI grasped the arm of Monsieur de Villardin. He seemed 
perfectly insensible ; but, springing to the shore, I dragged him up the bank, and 
laid him upon the turf. Still he made no movement; but, as I confess, that from 
various feelings which I need not explain, I felt more interested in the fate of Ma- 
dame de Villardin than even in his own, I left him at once, and, again plunging 
into the stream, I swam rapidly round the little peninsula I have mentioned. 

The river here was more open, and whatever light was in the sky was reflected 
clearly upon its bosom; but, by this time, all the fragments of the bridge had 
drifted out of sight, and, in vain lifting my head as high as I could, I attempted to 
discover any object floating upon the water, Still darting on as fast as my utmost 
efforts could impel me along the current, I endeavored to regain the time lost in 
drawing Monsieur de Villardin on shore; and, after a moment, a faint and very 
distant cry for help caught my ear and encouraged me to strike on. The cry, how- 
ever, was never repeated ; and after swimming till I was perfectly exhausted, I was 
obliged to abandon the attempt in despair, and landed about a mile below the 
dwelling of good Jacques Marlot. Thither I directed my steps as fast as possi- 
ble ; and, finding the door locked, I knocked for several moments so violently as to 
bring him himself, with a face of terror, to the gateway. Telling him what had 
occurred, I besought him to rouse all the servants of the farm and the cotters in the 
neighborhood, and, dividing into two parties, one on either bank, to search the 
whole course of the stream with torches and lanterns, 


On this admirably related scene of horror, remarks of ours are needless. 
We shall therefore proceed to the timely rescue of de Villardin and his 
daughter from the violence of de Belleville, in the words of our author. 


Onward, I went, however, well aware how much a desperate man may do 
against many, although he be single-handed ; and I soon heard voices, apparently 
at a short distance through the wood, to the right. I had never seen the chapel of 
which Suzette had spoken ; but taking the voices for my guide, I crept through the 
trees as quickly but as silently as possible, trying to repress the eager haste of my 
heart, by remembering the absolute necessity of caution as well as determination. 

A moment after, the voices sounded much nearer, and I caught a glance through 
the trees of the head and shoulders of an armed man standing with his back 
towards me, and apparently speaking vehemently to some other persons whom I 
could not see. Here I was tolerably well concealed by some low thick bushes, but 
the taller trees were unfortunately stripped of their leaves; and although at the 
distance of twenty yards farther forward there was another thick patch of brush- 
wood, from behind which I could have seen every thing that took place, yet the 
trunks of the oaks in the intervening space stood bare and separate. I determined, 
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however, to cross the space at all risks; and getting as far back as possible, I 
glided from tree to tree. , 

The whole eyes and ears of the party I had seen were otherwise occupied, and 
at length I found myself behind the bushes I had marked. I was now within 
twenty yards of the chapel of which Suzette had spoken, and from behind the 
brushwood I could behold the whole party I sought assembled in the little open 
space before it. Placed under a high rocky bank, from which the chapel was 
partly excavated, stood Monsieur de Villardin and the Count de Laval with their 
hands tied; and at the di8tance of a dozen paces appeared eight or nine musketeers 
—with their arms grounded, indeed, but evidently arrayed there with no very good 
intentions towards the prisoners. Within a yard of Monsieur de Villardin lay 
upon the ground three or four of his servants tied hand and foot, and two of them 
apparently severely wounded ; but a little to the left of these again, so as to be in 
front of the chapel—which was open, as such buildings usually are—appeared a 
group of still greater interest. Within the chapel itself stood a priest with an 
open book in his hand, and before him were placed Laura de Villardin dressed in 
her morning costume, and Hubert, whom I had already seen in so many capacities, 
habited in the full and splendid dress of an officer of the guards of the Prince de 
Condé, Supporting Laura, who otherwise would have sunk to the ground, 
appeared Gaspard de Belleville ; and another armed man behind him again, made 
up the whole party. 

At the moment I turned to observe them, Hubert was speaking vehemently to 
Laura, so that his words were perfectly audible. ‘ Will you, or will you not, 
madame?” he exclaimed, “Seck not to gain time—for it is all in vain, No one 
can rescue you. And the lives of all those you see depend upon your word !” 

“Let him do his worst, my child !” cried Monsieur de Villardin ; “let him do his 
worst. It is better for us all to die together, than that you should become the wife 
of a villainous plunderer—though, indecd, no such forced marriage would be valid 
for an hour, and his first step would be from the altar to the gibbet.” 

“Your pardon, my Lord,” cried Hubert, with a smile of triumph, “I use no 
force—I use no compulsion towards the young lady herself; though to be sure I 
point out the only means of saving your life. Do not therefore flatter yourself that 
were she to consent, and 1 were to set you free, the scaffold would become my 
bridal-bed. No, no, I have taken my measures too well for that; and when I 
come to claim your daughter’s portion, it shall not be till she has been long my 
wife, and the mother of my children ; and then we shall see whether you will hang 
her husband or not. Madame,” he added in a sterner tone, ‘‘ Madame, time wears 
—I beseech you to spare your father’s life. If you refuse me, his blood be upon 
your head—your own hand draws the trigger that slays him—your own voice pro- 
nounces the word. Nor will you then escape me; for you shail be mine by force 
if not by good will. Speak !—shall I order yon men to fire ?” 

“ Oh no, no, no!” cried Laura, clasping her hands in agony, “ you will not be 
so cruel !” 

‘Will you then consent instantly to become my wife?” he demanded ; but 
Laura turned her weeping eyes to the priest, exclaiming, “Oh, good father, how 
can you lend yourself to such infamous things as these?” 

“‘ How can [ help it, lady ?” asked the priest, “ 1 am as much under compulsion 
as you are,” 

“ Another such word as that, old hypocrite,” cried Gaspard de Belleville, “ shall 
send the compulsion of a pistol ball through your brain. You came here for gold, 
not for compulsion, so prepare to do your office. Come, come, Hubert, you do but 
dally; give her choice, and let her decide boldly. Bid the men present their fire- 
locks, and then ask her the question. If she say ‘ Yes,’ let them ground their arms 
—if she say ‘No,’ let it be the signal for them to fire; so her own voice will give 
the word.” 

“ Ah, surely, surely !” oried Laura, clasping her fair hands, “surely you will not 
be so cruel!” 

“You will soon see, madame,” cried Hubert, turning towards his men. “ You 
will soon see.” 

“Be firm, Laura! be firm!” shouted Monsicur de Villardin; “on your duty, on 
your honor, yield not a step!” 

The moment was now come—I could wait for aid no longer; and I trusted that 
previous to my own death, which seemed inevitable, 1 should be able to give the 
villains sufficient occupation to enable Jerome and the rest to come up in time to 
save Laura and her father. Hubert turned towards his men; and I could see by 
the knitting of his brows, and the setting of his teeth, that his determination was 
taken. What Laura’s final reply might be, of course I could not tell. I thought 
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that sooner than see her father’s blood spilt before her eyes, she would say “ Yes,” 
atanyrisk. But I dared not trust to circumstances, and as the chief of the robbers 
was giving his orders to his men, and while Monsieur de Villardin was exhorting 
his daughter to die herself and see them all die sooner than yield to the degradation 
proposed, I drew a pistol from my belt, and giiding from behind the brush-wood, 
was standing at Hubert’s side ere any one noticed me but Laura herself. 

An exclamation of surprise, not unmingled with joy, broke from her lips; and 
the villain, startled by the sound, turned full round upon me. I paused not—I ut- 
tered not a word—but levelling the pistol at his head, pulled the trigger. The 
sharp, ringing report satisfied me that nothing had gone wrong, and scarcely paus- 
ing to see the dead man fall, I threw away the discharged weapon, caught the 
other from my belt, and with one spring forward, seized Gaspard de Belleville by 
the collar and put the pistol to his ear, Thinking that his death would be imme- 
diate, he crouched down in terror; but I had other views, and seeing all the mus- 
keteers presenting their weapons towards me, I exclaimed aloud, as if I had been 
giving the word of command to my own troop, ‘“‘Ground your arms !” 

The effect was electric. Every musket was grounded at once, and at the same 
moment the jingling sound of bridles and stirrups coming up at the full gallop 
struck my ear, and was certainly the gladdest sound I had heard for many a long 


day. 

The robbers caught it too, and easily divining what it meant, I could see them 
waver with the uncertainty of surprise. The man, however, who stood behind 
Gaspard de Belleville, set the example of flight, and plunged into the brushwood 
which had served me as a place of concealment. The others paused a moment, 
but the sounds of approaching horsemen becoming louder and louder, determined 
them to fly ; and passing round on the other side of the chapel, they were for a mo- 
ment lost to my sight. One of them, indeed, before he went, twice raised his mus- 
ket to his shoulder and took aim at me, as [ stood grasping the collar of Gaspard 
de Belleville, but each time he again withdrew his piece, and then ran after the rest 
as fast as he could go. Anxious to liberate Monsieur de Villardin and his servants, 
and yet not able to effect it myself, | besought Laura, and commanded the priest, 
to untie their hands, and both immediately turned to do so. 

Ere she had taken a step, Laura, overcome bya variety of mingled emotions 
which may well be conceived, fainted away, and fell across the step of the chapel. 
The priest, however, ran forward and slipped the knot from the hands of Monsieur 
de Villardin; but just as he had done so, and while he was proceeding to execute 
the same good office in favor of the rest, the marauders, who had been met in their 
attempt to escape by a party of the guards, were driven back into the open space 
before the chapel, while a large body of Monsieur de Villardin’s servants, guided 
by Suzette, came round by the path which I had followed. The guards from 
Rennes appeared on the other side at nearly the same moment, and finding them- 
selves hemmed in, the robbers, who were most of them old soldiers, stood to their 
arms, and showed their determination to sell their lives dearly. Facing about at 
the chapel, they received the guards, who pursued them closely, with a steady fire. 
A number of the horses went over; all became hurry and confusion; and fearful 
that the marauders would be driven back over my poor Laura, I thrust Gaspard de 
Belleville into the hands of some of the servants, and ordering him to be tied tight- 
ly, hand and foot, rushed forward to extricate her. 

The guards had by this time betaken themselves to their firearms, with very 
little discrimination between friends and enemies ; shots were flying in every direc- 
tion ; and through the smoke which now gathered quickly round us, I saw Suzette, 
who had cuided the servants, fall at the feet of her dastardly husband. Monsieur 
de Villardin, as soon as he found himself at liberty, had snatched the sword of Hu- 
bert from its sheath, and, like myself, was rushing on towards the spot where 
Laura lay. But at that moment, the marauders gave the guards another ma | : 
and while a ball grazed my cheek and struck off my hat, Monsieur de Villardin 
fell with his face to the ground. Waving the guards and servants up to close with 
our adversaries, | cut down one of the men who was again charging his musket ; 
the soldiers rushed on, and the little phalanx of marauders was broken, but not 
conquered, for each individual fought to the last with desperate courage. 


After these copious extracts we have only room to say, that, although 
we consider the present novel inferior to others by the same author, it is 
still more superior to the works of any other living writer in the same 
line, and that, if it do not add much, it can at least detract nothing from 


the well-established reputation of Mr. James. 
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BALLAD, 


AFTER THOSE OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


Tuts ballad is founded on an occurrence which took place in the reign of 
Charles the First. The Earl of Traquair employed a borderer named William 
Armstrong, to carry despatches to the king, which duty he performed; but on his 
return, having advanced as far as Carlisle, was surrounded by Parliamentary 
troopers, sent to intercept him, while in the act of passing the bridge over the Eden, 
then in flood ; he leaped the parapet into the river, gained the northern side, and 
fled, closely pursued, to the Eske, which he swam; when, emboldened by being on 
Scottish land, he turned, and invited the soldiers to come over and drink with him. 

See Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. 3, p. 109, for a longer account. 


Q, Willie has saddled his milk-white steed, 
And mounted himself to ride ; 

And blythely he passed the Eske water, 
And he passed the English side. 


And fast he rode merry Carlisle by, 
And by Penrith rode he fast ; 

Nor rest did he, till to King Charlie 
He safely came at last. 


And he has gi’en him there a braid letter, 
Ere he loosed his bridle rein ; 

And he is charged wi’ another for gude Traquair, 
And he bowned him back again. 


But the Warden has dight his armor bright, 
And an hundred riders ta’en ; 

And he sware by his fay, that Willie that day, 
Should be captive there, or slain. 


Oh, Willie he passed fair Carlisle’s wa’, 
And to cross the brigg he ’gan, 

When before him he saw those merry men a’, 
And beneath him the water wan. 


The Eden was braid, and the brigg, it was high, 
But he plunged him in the stream,— 

He plunged him in wi’ his milk-white steed, 
Where it flowed frae bank to brim. 


O, stoutly swam that bonny white horse, 
But the river was wide and strang ; 
And, e’er he won to the Stanhouse bank, 

But he was well nigh dang. 
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For his rider’s cloak weighed the gude steed back, 
Sae drippingly it hung; 

But Willie has cutten baith loop and band, 
And safely to shore he sprung. 


They chased him by dale, they chased him by lea, 
But naething might they gain; 

For aye, before all o’ their companie, 
He rade with slackened rein. 


He swam through the Eske, though it ran like a sea, 
And he gained the Scottish side; 

And he turned him about to the Warden’s rout, 
And thus to the captain he cried: 


“] hae ridden all free through your south countrie, 
And water I ’ve tasted of thine; 
But gin thou ’It come over and drink wi’ me, 
gi’e thee the red, red wine.” H. 


THE LITTLE PIPKINS. 


“T shall see 
The winged vengeance overtake sucli children.” 


THERE are some evils in this world, from which a quiet bachelor, whose 
sins of omission and commission are not very grievous, might hope for 
deliverance. Those matrimonial annoyances which beset the weaker part 
of his sex, should be to him as unknown as those apocryphal blessings, to 
the possession of which the marriage contract gives a charter. The only 
enjoyment to which we of the single sex claim a peculiar right, is in itself 
but a negative happiness ; we are only so far happy, that we are not mise- 
rable; we are not miserable because we have, by virtue of our firmness 
against temptation, escaped the wiles of matrimony; and shall we not, 
after all our virtuous resistance, be permitted to enjoy our solitary contem- 
plations, without being annoyed by the “rising families” of other people ? 
Not being encumbered with any matrimonial responsibilities of our own, 
is it common justice to suppose, after making every allowance for our lamb- 
like dispositions—that we shall be subjected to the pest of caressing the 
‘‘ promising scions” of this rising generation! A bachelor is a man ‘“ex- 
sectus et exemptus horroribus maritalibus,”’ and should likewise be freed 
from matrimonial annoyances. I am myself something turned of two 
score, and have arrived at the meridian of single blessedness not without 
passing through the usual ordeal of sighs and tears, with those other af- 
tlictions which often beset the virtuous in their single aim to the accom- 


plishment of some great good. 
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When I made the vow of Celibacy, there was besides the considera- 
tion of the effect of my good example, the perspective of a quiet, retired 
life, a state of contemplative privacy, which I hoped to employ for the 
benefit of present and unborn generations. But my hopes are destroyed— 
my quiet retirement is a perfect bedlam, and the philanthropic dreams of 
my youth are about to be reversed in reality, to the sad loss of the world at 
Jarge. I can lay my hand upon the spot where my heart used to be, and 
declare with the sincerity of an essayist, that I suffer for the sins of 
others, through the implacable, unresisting mildness of my own disposi- 
tion—go where I will I am sure to be pestered with children. The quan- 
tity of little ones, from chubbyism to childhood, possessed by my friends, 
is curious and well worthy the consideration of any Malthusean of the 
age. Every married man of my acquaintance has never less than two and 
seldom less than six of these young hopefuls, in every state of interesting 
nonentity. 

This is none of my business so long as I am not called upon to witness 
the infantine precocity of their amiable progeny, but the evil is that I am 
continually thrown into some situation where I am obliged to be particu- 
larly civil to the little wretches. Through every step of progression from 
“the darling’ of three months, “the mother’s joy,” to the urchin of four 
years, whose eyes and nose are “just like his father’s,” { am obliged to 
express my admiration at the uncommon beauty of one—the rapid im- 
provement of another—the cunning roguishness of a third, or the amiable 
brattishness of—a very large majority. Now I speak for the whole of the 
ancient and honorable fraternity, when I say that, excepting spiders, un- 
sophisticated crocodiles, and squeaking pigs—there is nothing more annoy- 
ing to a quiet, sensitive, single gentleman, than your little chubby, chicken 
fisted children; and I do moreover venture to assert that not one of that 
amiable brotherhood, on this side of that land of promise to which all faith- 
ful bachelors are destined, have ever suffered from these mortal inflictions 
as I, Rory McPherson, have done and still continue to do, without hope 
or cessation. It seems as if every person who has a “rising family” ab- 
solutely sought me out as a plaything for his darlings—my malison upon 
them! But there is one friend of mine, one Peregrine Pipkin—whose 
partiality for me in this particular, I cannot but regard with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction. 

When I knew Pipkin ten years since, he was a quiet, orderly bachelor 
—bearing on his shoulders one of those oily, rubicund pictures of content- 
ment, which often form the physiognomies of single gentlemen of a cer- 
tain age. There was a calm, clayey aspect of indifference to the cares of 
this life—mingled with a certain expression of self-satisfaction—a pin- 
like neatness of attire, and a comfortable rotundity of figure, which to- 
gether conveyed the positive assurance that Mr. Peregrine Pipkin was 
well to do in the world and unencumbered with a wife. He had moreover 
foresworn matrimony, and his nose had positively curled up into an ex- 
pression of fixed contempt for every Benedict of his acquaintance. How 
a few years will alter the face of things! Alas for Pipkin! Notwith- 
standing the prospect of a life of uninterrupted single blessedness that 
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spread itself out before him—notwithstanding his two thousand a year, 
his love of quiet—his literary propensities—his sacred honor pledged in 
the court of Celebs—was caught at last—Peregrine was a doomed man. 
I was absent a few years, and left my friend in the quiet possession of all 
that bachelor could desire—on my my return I found him—What?—* T’ll 
not describe the thing I found him then.” 

I found him married—he was a family man and a man of a family. 

I was passing through that wretched lane called “ Republican Alley,” a 
few days since, contemplating the truly “ republican” state of things which 
presented themsclyes on every side, when my attention was arrested by 
the appearance of a forlorn looking object, of the genus homo, that was 
slowly approaching me. ‘There was an air of desolate sorrow about the 
thing as it moved forward, which interested me exceedingly. It was dress- 
ed in a plain suit of black, which seemed to have been made for the cover- 
ing of the outer man of a much more substantial object—than the crooked, 
cadaverous, and shrunken thing before me. The individual’s hands were 
plunged deeply down into those mysterious recesses—which the cunning 
art of some sympathetic tailor has ingeniously devised for the accommo- 
dation of the ten digits of the disconsolate wearer, during those unoccu- 
pied moments when he does not know what else to do with them, and to 
which the vulgar have assigned the classical cognomen of ‘breeches 
pockets.” There was a straw hat set upon the hinder part of his caput— 
his chin leaned upon his breast—his eyes sought the ground, and his 
whole appearance was that of a man who had long ago lost something and 
was still looking for it. He approached—he raised his head and a pair of 
lack-lustre eyes met mine—the thought in a moment crossed me that I 
had seen those eyes before—and that nose—it was sharp and pointed now 
—but there was the identical curve—the same aspiring direction at its ex- 
tremity—yes it must be—it was—the anatomy of Peregrine Pipkin, Esq. 
The first look told all—he was married! I scorned to take advantage of 
the withered condition of my once comfortable friend, by taunting him 
with the recollection of his former happiness. He himself unconsciously 
let drop some sentences in which the words—‘* fire side enjoyments”— 
“Four children”—Mrs. P.’s housekeeping’’—*‘ Garden vegetables,” &c.— 
were uttered with a woful attempt at exculpation. He asked me to dine 
with him. 

to-morrow,” said he, dinner precisely at three—no fuss—no 
ceremony.” In the satisfaction of my heart at the sight of an old friend 
whom I had long since thought in heaven, I forgave his error of judg- 
ment, and believing that he was still undergoing penance for his sin of 
matrimony, I positively consented—notwithstanding the terrible idea of 
encountering the ‘four’ little Pipkin’s, to take a “ family dinner’ with 
him next day. It wanted precisely four minutes of three o’clock as I 
pulled the bell of a two story house in Prince street, on which was in- 
scribed in letters of brass, ‘‘ P. Pipkin’”—it was the domicile of Pere- 
grine “the married man.”” The door was opened by a sooty wench, of a 
most vinegar aspect—from the disturbed expression of whose physiog- 
nomy I augured unfavorably of the placid condition of the household. 
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With a tremulous shaking of the nerves I entered the parlor, where I was 
agreeably surprised to find my friend Peregrine “ solus.” 

He received me with a sort of hen-pecked welcome—poor fellow—as 
much as to say “I am devilish glad to see you, but my wife is a queer 
woman and I am afraid that you'll find it out.” 

Mrs. Pipkin entered presently, she expressed herself delighted to see 
me, and said that she had heard her “dear Perry speak of his old friends 
in general, and Mr. McPherson in particular.” 

Mrs. Pipkin might once have been handsome, but the time when, had 
undoubtedly passed the recollection of her friends—she was a person who 
stood something more than half a hand above her “ better half,” and was 
in figure a little more than “ inclining to en bon point,”’—her eyes would 
have been beautiful had they both possessed the same hue, and been set 
a little more mathematically in their sockets—as it was, there appeared 
in the black eye on the right an oblique inclination towards its grey com- 
panion on the left—her nose could hardly be called Grecian or Roman, it 
was a peculiar nose—but might be classed among that species commonly 
called ‘‘sunk.”” Her mouth—but, psha, I am not taking an inventory— 
and yet Mrs. P. had certainly a commodious mouth, sufficiently so at least 
to admit the free motion of her tongue. After a few compliments on my 
friend’s choice, and the remarkable fitness of those whom heaven had des- 
tined for each other—we walked in to dinner. Our party was here in- 
creased by the addition of a thin, delicate lady—with light eyes and yellow 
hair. 

‘* My wife’s sister, Miss Lucretia Carraway!” ‘A maiden sister, pro- 
bably,” thought I, as we seated ourselves at table. Yes, it was certainly 
a very comfortable looking dinner—only four covers laid, and the truly 
agreeable absence of all the ‘“‘younger branches.” Peregrine had enscon- 
ced himself behind a mighty sirloin—Mrs. P. removed the cover from 
a tureen of ‘“‘calve’s head”—the maiden sister succeeded in an effort to 
look amiable, and I really felt quite comfortable,—‘‘a leetle soup, sister 
Lucretia! Calve’s head—your favorite you know”’—*“ Half a spoonfull, 
thank ye,’”’—and the Lady Lucretia looked delicate. 

‘‘Mr. McPherson, let me recommend the soup.” ‘My dear, take 
soup?’ (Peregrine had not yet spoken a word,) ‘* Thank ye, my love,” and 
the soup went the way of all soup. 

After a glass of wine with the fair hostess, the modicum of half a nut. 
shell with the delicate Lucretia, and a bumper with Pipkin, an effort was 
made at conversation—but somehow or other there was a stiffness even in 
Peregrine’s lively sallies—for the poor fellow tried to be jocose—that 
was awfully suspicious. I began to feel uneasy. Something peculiar, I 
knew, was about to happen, and I shuddered as I thought of the “little 
dears,”—there was three of them—he had said it. Having the fear of 
these little reptiles constantly before my eyes, I had filled my pockets with 
toys and sweet things, in the hope to decoy the enemy into an ambush, 
for by filling their mouths with sugar plumbs, I was pretty sure that they 
would hide themselves in the nursery—to enjoy their bon-bons in quiet— 
but alas I had come “like a lamb to the slaughter.” 
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‘‘ My dear Peregrine,” suddenly opined Mrs. P., ‘the boys might come 
in now, if they were dressed ? run, Susan, and tell nurse to bring the boys.” 

Oh horrible! all my anticipations of a good dinner—my affability and 
my appetite—gone in a twingling—*‘ You have not seen all our family yet, 
Mr. McPherson ; I presume you are fond of children, all young gentlemen 
are—here they come—the little dears.” And they did come with a ven- 
geance. 

A little red haired urchin of about three years came bouncing in first— 
then his tiny brother—whose little pug nose—how like his mother’s—as 
well as his dumpling cheeks, was smeared all over with molasses candy— 
a huge roll of which delicious compound he flourished in his left fist—then 
came the nurse, bearing aloft the last of the Pipkins, whose arrival was 
announced by a gentle squeal, which did not cease until the fond mother 
took the instrument in her arms. 

‘« Why, nurse,” said the discomfited Peregrine, “ you should have wash- 
ed Jacky’s face. Why, Jacky, where did you get all that candy—come, 
give it to your father, Jacky—come, give it to father—there’s a fine boy.” 
Peregrine arose to give me a nearer inspection of his first hope, and 
“‘ Jacky”’ deposited the candy quietly in his chair, and Peregrine sat down 
‘in medias res,”’ with a Pipkin in each arm. ‘Jacky’ ran away from his 
nurse towards me, and before I could guard myself, laid his smeared, mo- 
lasses fingers on my white dimities—leaving an impression of his ten 
digits thereon, as palpable as if they had been painted with yellow ochre 
—TI could have pinched the little brat—but I contained myself, and he 
leaped into my lap. 

“* Fie, fie, Jacky,” cried the mother, ‘‘I am afraid you are too rude. A 
smart rogue, sir, but full of mischief—I am afraid you will find him trou- 
blesome.” ‘Oh, not at all, madam—no trouble in life—quite a promis- 
ing boy.” 

I was eating a piece of plum pudding at this time, and after this “ pro- 
mising boy” had got comfortably settled, I attempted to convey some to 
my mouth, but before I could half accomplish it, Jacky stole the piece 
from my knife. 

“Oh, father, oney see the plums.” 

** For shame, my son,” said Peregrine, “‘ you should not do so.” 

“Yes,” said Jacky, “but oney see the plums,”—presently all his fingers 
were in the dish, and in less than a minute, pudding, sauce, plate and all 
were—in my lap. ‘ Why, Jacky,” said the mother, “you little rogue— 
really, sir, I am almost afraid he has incommoded you.” 

‘Oh, don’t mention it, madam—quite an interesting boy,”—I com- 
menced anew—my unmentionables were reeking with the contents of that 
plate, and I could have squeezed Jacky into a tea cup. But if I have any 
one virtue in the world it is a calm equanimity—a philosophical endurance 
of the important evils of life—which on this occasion, however, I must 
say, was slightly ruffled. Thinking to distract Jacky’s attention from the 
plums, this time, I set him on the floor, and offered him some of the dain- 
ties which I had brought with me—he seized on what I gave him, with 
eagerness—and Perry junior, the other waddling Pipkin, came in with a 
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squeak of joy, for his share. I emptied my pockets, and there was a ge- 
neral scramble. The hero, Jacky, possessed himself of something that 
pleased the other, and there was a warm dispute—Jacky, to silence his 
belligerent brother, gave him a scratch over the eye—‘“little Perry” 
squealed terrifically—Mrs. Pipkin arose from her chair—Perry was her 
favorite—and she could not ‘contain herself,’’ she handed her babe to 
Peregrine the elder, and flew to the scene of conflict—when, giving Jacky 
a gentle tap on one of his molasses cheeks, we were immediately indulged 
with a taste of his quality in vocal music—which we should have been 
better able to speak critically upon—had not the least of the Pipkins, at 
this instant, destroyed the harmony, by the shrill tenor of its “still small 
voice.” Peregrine felt for his eldest born,—‘ Pray now, Mrs. P., do let 
the boys enjoy themselves.’’ To enforce this advice he attempted to rise— 
but—there is a certain adhesive power in molasses candy, which one might 
wish was possessed by some other of the sweets of life—the seat rose with 
him—*‘ Confound the chair,’’ said Peregrine, ‘‘ my dear Mrs. Pipkin.” 

‘* Mr. P. will you be quiet.” Here was a meleé, very interesting, cer- 
tainly, but unfortunate. With a presence of mind for which I am remar- 
kable, I immediately sought an excuse to retire. The gentle Lucretia— 
God bless her—had found it convenient to fall into a swoon—lI caught her 
in my arms and decamped to the next room. I laid the sympathetic Lu- 
cretia on a sofa—when, placing a glass of water near her, that she might 
dash it into her face when she felt inclined to “‘come to,” I made a safe 
retreat to the corner of a hackney coach. 

I have not seen any of the Pipkin family since this unfortunate exposure 
of domestic felicity—but I have had horrible visions since then; and in 
the dead of night I have fancied myself surrounded by the “ little Pipkins,’’ 
who appeared to be dancing a pas-de-trois around my regenerated dimi- 
ties—each flourishing, with menacing gestures, about the aforesaid dimi- 
ties, a mighty roll of that infamous compound, which was the sweetener 
of our first acquaintance. 


THE ETONIAN’S ADIEU. 


‘Fare thee well—and if forever, 
Still forever, fare thee well.” BYRON 


As some poor exile, on the boundless main, 
Quits shores and skies he ne’er shall see again, 
Casting, as darts his shallop from the strand, 
One lingering glance upon his native land ; 
Then distant marks the clemental war, 

The billow’s shock, the ocean’s thundering roar ; 
No hopes allay the tumult of his mind, 

No joys eflace the joys he leaves behind. 
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In vain for him the breeze inviting sounds, 

In vain the gallant vessel proudly bounds 
Triumphant o’er the waters: with that coast, 

His every joy, his every hope is lost. 

So as I quit my sacred mother’s breast, 

To change for toils and cares this seat of rest, 
No glowing prospects gild the dismal scene, 

No glimpse of peace the clouds of grief between. 
In vain for me the sun, the skies, may shine, 

The dream is past which made those pleasures mine. 
The morn of life is o’er, the tints are flown, 
Which made this earth a heaven all my own. 

The joys of life are o’er, and what remain 

To gather, save the sorrows and the pain? 

The early friends of life already gone, 

Some in the world to find new friends; but one 
From long affection’s arms forever torn, 

Beyond the cold interminable bourn: 

The manly form, the generous heart, is dust— 


The sparkling eye is quenched, the voice I loved is hushed. 


Henceforth I ne’er shall feel what I have felt, 
Nor be what I have been: the blow is dealt 
Which breaks the fairy visions of the mind, 

And rends the chains which now no more can bind. 
Time has fled quickly, since these ancient halls 
Received me first within their classic walls ; 
Yet five whole years have rolled their train along, 
A thought! a dream! the burthen of a song! 
And I am now no more the careless child, 

Who played, and smiled, unconscious why I smiled : 
For cares come thick upon me; yet I run 

A course, as vain as that which now is done. 
And I shall sport no more beneath the shade, 
Where oft at eve my boyish limbs were laid ; 
My days are done, by river and by plain, 

In thy haunts, sweet Etona: if again 

I stand among thy children, other hands 

Will wield the bat, or lead the watery bands: 
My name is not among them, nor will be— 
Eton has many a worthier son than me, 

But none more true, if love may fill the place 
Of nobler deeds, and of a prouder race. 

Yet, though the loftiest titles man can give 

To birth, or learning, in thy tablets live, 

Not to the learned, or to the proud alone, 

The arduous path to glory’s height is shown: 
Hence, springs the hope to earn myself a name, 
And add, Etona, to thy scrolls of fame. 

Hence, if in after time some scanty bays 

May crown my toils with undeserved praise, 
Though brighter jewels in thy chaplet shine, 


My boast shall be, that one at least is mine. H. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


OF 


THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE DRAMA, &c. 


American Acapemy or Fine Arts, 
Barctay Street. We have been from 
the beginning warm advocates and ad- 
mirers of this institution, and have ever 
lent an unwilling ear to the complaints 
of various kinds which have been more 
than whispered, concerning abuses 
which, as it has been alleged, have 
alienated many of the most promis- 
ing artists of our city, and brought 
about the necessity of a second exhibi- 
bition. We have, it is true, always 
avoided the expression of opinions con- 
cerning the causes of this alienation, 
but of its effects we neither have hereto- 
fore, nor will hereafter, fail to speak 
freely, and if needs may be, severely. 
The fact is simply this, that there are 
not enough good painters in this city to 
furnish forth even one annual exhibition, 
without admitting some pictures utterly 
unworthy of notice, what must then be 
the case when two are bolstered up at 
one and the same time? What, but 
that, as is now the case, the walls of 
each are decorated with some eight or 
ten pictures of rare merit, but scattered, 
like angel’s visits, few and far between, 
while the interstices are thickly set with 
specimens which it is equally insulting 
to the public and injurious to the youth- 
ful artist to see exhibited. Much, how- 
ever, as this is to be reprehended, it is 
perhaps even more injurious to the pro- 
gress of the arts in our country, that works 
of real merit should be excluded from 
any exhibition at all owing to any event 
how unforeseen soever ; — and, indeed, 
we can scarcely conceive the possibility 
of any event occurring which could 
justify the entire setting aside of a dis- 
play of pictures already announced and 
advertised. Weknow that many artists 
who have been in the habit of exhibiting 
in the rooms of the American Academy 
had actually sent down their pictures, on 
the understanding that, although post- 
poned for a time, the annual shew would 
still take place ; it is now announced to 
them that the directors have resolved 
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to apply their rooms otherwise dur- 
ing the present season, and these 
meritorious painters, who, it must be 
recollected, look to the exhibitions as 
their great mart, are forced to lay by 
their paintings, deprived of any chance 
of finding purchasers, and of course 
complain bitterly that they were amused 
until it was too late to enter their works 
in the National Academy, and that they 
are thus disappointed in toto of the hard 
earned harvest of a year. As we have 
said above, we feel a warm interest in the 
American Academy, and we consider it 
an act of more true friendship to point 
out to them their error, than to suffer 
them to continue ignorant of the mur- 
murs which are rife on all sides, It is 
very probable that the dust and rubbish 
of Mr. Astor’s improvements might have 
deterred many visitors from going to the 
rooms, but no amateurs would have been 
delayed by so trivial an obstruction ; and 
at all events if the rooms had been utter- 
ly unvisited, artists would have had no 
ground for discontent, and the public 
would have been unable to hint, as it 
now does, that the American Academy 
has acted the part of the dog in the 
manger, in that although unable to ex- 
hibit itself, it has prevented the sister, or, 
we fear we should say, the rival institu- 
tion from profiting by its accidental and 
temporary inability. We hope that the 
directors may not experience a further 
secession on the ensuing year, but we 
warn them that we have heard more 
than one of their brightest ornaments 
express their resolution of sending their 
pictures hereafter to rooms in which 
they will have a chance, at least, of be- 
ing visited. 

Justly incensed, however, as the pub- 
lic are, we trust that they will not suffer 
their resentment to proceed to such a 
length as to hinder them from seeking 
gratification in the sight of the exquisite 
treat offered to the public in the masterly 
paintings of the Cavatier Giovanni Pa- 
oLo Panini. They are undoubted origi- 
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nals, of exquisite beauty, and well worth 
not one, but many visits from all those to 
whom fine or are a source of 
pleasure. e have no hesitation in 
saying that the equals of these superb 
views and compositions have never been 
displayed to the conoscenti of our new 
hemisphere; and if, in addition to the 
mere beauty of these four pictures as 
works of art, be added the intense interest, 
the almost hallowed recollections which 
attach to the monuments of Rome, we 
may affirm this exhibition to be more 
worthy of universal approbation and 
applause, than any which has heretofore, 
or probably will again, in many years, 
grace our city. 

As a painter of architectural Ror 
tive, Panini has scarcely a rival, and if 
to this be added the richness and warmth 
of his coloring,—for, notwithstanding that 
some critics have objected to the preva- 
lence of a reddish hue in his shadows, 
we perceive much to be admired in this 
respect,—and the clever figures, char- 
acteristic costumes, and beautiful skies, 
which adorn his pieces, we conceive him 
to be equalled by few, and surpassed by 
absolutely none. 

The pictures are four in number, and 
all of great, though by no means equal, 
merit. The first, a magnificent gallery, 
adorned with paintings of all the finest 
buildings of ancient Rome, is, in our 
opinion by far the best in composition, 
and at the same time most interesting. It 
consists of a vast rectangular apartment, 
with a long vista of arches retiring into 
distance from the centre, the side walls 
and flat portions of the back-ground en- 
tirely covered with gems of various sizes 
and aspects. To enumerate even the 
subjects of all these would carry us en- 
tirely beyond our limits; and yet, to 
constitute a fair and full review of the 
whole piece, each one of them should be 
regarded as a separate and finished 
painting; and, indeed, so exquisite are 
they, not in drawing only, but in chiaro 
scuro, coloring, and all that makes a 
picture, that any one of them accurately 
copied, but of a more important size, 
would be in truth a gem worthy a royal 
gallery. The relief of the masterly 

roup of vases, statues, &c., in the right 
Cad corner of the picture is superb, no 
less than the play of the shadows on the 
walls in the left hand portion. The only 
fault of the picture is the unnatural and 
gigantic height of the groups or single 
statues copied from the antique— the 
fawn fondling the child, and the fighting 
gladiator, in the centre of the recess, are 
equally objectionable on this point, the 
former figure presenting an appearance 
of actual emaciation from want of 


breadth corresponding to the length of 
the limbs. 

The second picture, an external view 
of St. Peter’s Church, taken from the 
entrance of the grand piazza, with the 
two waterfalls and the circular colonades 
in beautiful perspective, is perhaps, at 
first sight, the least admirable of the 
collection, The general hue of the 
buildings and of the arena is decided] 
and unpleasantly red, and it is not till 
the eye has become familiarized with this 
defect, that we can discern the exquisite 
architectural and aerial perspective, the 
loveliness of the sky, and the master! 
grouping no less than the minute finis 
of the papal procession. 

Number three, the inteaor of St. Pe- 
ter’s, is a sublime painting of an interior 
so vast, that it is with difficulty that we 
realize to our imagination its full extent. 
There is an effect of light streaming 
downward through the left hand aisle 
and crossing the pavement of the chan- 
cel, that is absolutely magical; but in 
most respects, we consider this painting 
inferior to all the others. In our humble 
opinion the perspective is somewhat 
faulty, the second rib of the vaulted 
roof appearing out of the true curve, 
The bronze baldichino or covering of the 
high altar, in the extreme distance, is too 
conspicuous an object, and from advan- 
cing too near to the eye of the spectator, 
dimmishes the length of the central 
aisle and partially does away with the 
sense of vastness which the artist has 
so much labored to produce. 

The fourth — of the modern buildings, 
monuments, and beauties of Rome, is 
again a gorgeous picture, equal in its 
details and minutia to any of the fore- 
going, yet by no means equal in chiaro 
scuro or in general effect. 

In conclusion we have only to say, 
that we believe it impossible to become 
fully sensible of the merits of these 
wonderful paintings in a single visit, 
and to announce our intention to the 
public of following up this brief sum- 
mary of the four pictures, by a fuller 
and more satisfactory examination of 
each one in our succeeding numbers ; 
en attendant, we earnestly recommend 
our friends to lose no time in visiting this 
exquisite collection. 


Tue Carroons or 
Brussets An exhibition 
more wonderful, perhaps, even if it be 
less pleasing than the last, is to be found 
in the celebrated tapestries wrought for 
that celebrated prelate, Leo X., which, 
after so many strange vicissitudes, and 
transfers from dynasty to dynasty, have 
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come at length to meet the gaze of us, 
poor transatlantic republicans, 

The subjects of these four wonderful 
works of the loom are as follows:— 
Christ delivering the keys to St. Peter 
—Paul preaching at Athens—St. Peter 
curing the cripple at the beautiful gate 
—and the death of Annanias and Sap- 
phira. The paintings from which these 
are so minutely copied have been for 
ages, and still are, the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world; but those who ge 
to look upon these tapestries, with the 
expectation of forming by their means 
any estimate of the Cartoons them- 
selves, will be grievously disappointed ; 
the colors being faded to such a degree, 
that not only is the air tone utterly de- 
stroyed, but in many places the middie 
tints have become the more powerful, and 
thus the effect is lost. 

Still, as labors of the loom, none of 
their beauty is affected; or, if affected, 
so slightly, that the mind reverts easily 
from what they now are, to what they 
must once have been, and the pleasure 
of beholding them is perhaps even en- 
hanced by the sort of veneration which 
we feel for the age of these celebrated 
tapestries. 

NationaL Porrrarr oF 
DistincuisHeD Americans. No. XIL. 
Since the appearance of our last num- 
ber, the twelfth divraison of this excel- 
lent publication has been issued, com- 
pleting the velume, and containing sub- 
jects not only of the highest beauty, but 
of interest to the citizen of the United 
States, that can never diminish, much 
less pass away. A medallion head of 
Washington on the title-page, a portrait 
of the hero by Trumbull while in his mid 
career of glory, another by Stuart of 
the President, and a small oval minia- 
ture of Mrs. Martha Washington, ren- 
der the present number among the best 
of the collection. We trust that the 
forthcoming volumes may equal those 
already published in attractions, and un- 
less we have been misinformed as to the 
amount of patronage already extended 
to this work, the proprietors will find it 
their interest to maintain the high cha- 
racter their publication has already 
gained. In the mean time, we would 
recommend to their attention the ques- 
tion, whether enough of the illustrious 
dead might not be found, wherewith to 
fill their pages, without having recourse 
as yet to living characters; some por- 
traits having already found their way 
into the collection, of persons whose 
claims to distinction are at best very 
questionable, and the literary notices of 
whom, thus issued during the life and 
under the eyes, as it were, of the sub- 
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jects, can amount to nothing beyond 
mere panegyric. 

Harpers’ Famity Lisrary—History 
or Persia. We have here another of 
this excellent series, and one, we doubt 
not, of equal if not superior merit to 
any that have as yet appeared. We 
have not, in truth, found time for its pe- 
rusal, but, contrary to our usual practice, 
we have no hesitation in recommending 
it warmly to every class of readers. 
It is the work of Frazer, the able author 
of many Persian romances. The Kuz- 
zilbash, the Persian Adventurer—the 
Khan’s Tale—which last is, by the way, 
the only volume of the Library of Ro- 
mance worth reading—and sundry other 
tales, which evince, in no small degree, 
his fitness for the task he has here un- 
dertaken. A full acquaintance with the 
manners, peculiarities, country, and lan- 
guage of the people whose history he is 
engaged in writing, cannot but be pow- 
erful auxiliaries to every historian; and 
when to these is added a rich stock of 
anecdote, an easy and graphic style, 
both of which we know Mr. Frazer to 
possess, and a spirit of inquiry and re- 
search, without which no compiler can 
succeed—a writer can hardly fail in con- 
tributing much, not to the entertainment 
only, but to the instruction of his fel- 
lows. 

TaLes anD Sxercues By Wm. L. 
Srone—Harper & Brothers, Cliff st. 
We are in the first instance somewhat 
disinclined to collections. The interest 
is so frittered away into a number of mi- 
nute atoms, and the thread is so con- 
tinually broken, that we rarely - 
to read compilations of this nature. e 
have been tempted to do so in the present 
instance by the reputation which Mr. 
Stone has acquired as a tale writer, and 
we cannot deny that we have been wo- 
fully disappointed. Some of the tales 
are far-fetched, affectedly quaint, and 
therefore beyond the pale of our sympa- 
thies, as “‘ The Skeleton Hand,” “ The 
Murdered Tinman,” and “ The Dead 
of the Wreck.” Some are founded on 
powerful and striking events, as “‘ The 
Romance of the Border,” and “ Lake 
St. Sacrament ;” but exhibit such a want 
of skill in connecting these events with 
the fictitious tale, and in bringing out, 
by their means, the strong and conflict- 
ing passions which are ever the source 
of the highest interest in the romance, as 
to fail in producing their desired effect. 
Some, as that not a little affectedly enti- 
tled “‘Setting the Wheels in Motion,” are 
a mere summary of occurrences which 
have actually taken place, neither of suf- 
ficient interest to deserve a recital at the 
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present day, nor told with sufficient spi- 
rit to ensure them a perusal. As a sub- 
stitute for the journal des modes, or the 
petit courier des dames, the description 
of the perriots, poufs, creneaux, herri- 
sons, &c., in which Mr. Stone luxu- 
riates, may be serviceable to the milli- 
ners of our metropolis, if, as we have 
heard it hinted, the fashions of past days 
are already in vogue a Paris, and of 
course in progress towards the renowned 
city of Manhattan. In sober serious- 
ness, we fear that Mr. Stone will have 
added little to his literary reputation by 
these “Tales and Sketches—such as 
they are.” 

Tue Atriantic Boor. 2 vols. 
I2mo. Being Sketches in Prose and 
Verse, by various Authors. Harper & 
Brothers, Cliff street. Otherwise, being 
a collection of articles published in the 
Mirror, a weekly journal of established 
character and very considerable merit. 
But why the deuce are they republished ? 
They are not worth it collectively, and 
those few, which are worth it, are so 
mixed up and obscured by the trash, 
that they stand a great chance of never 
emerging. By far the greater propor- 
tion of these papers, although lively, 
pleasing enough, and well written, are 
of that light and ephemeral description, 
which, though well enough calculated 
for the pages of a weekly, are not of a 
nature to lure the wandering eye through 
the mazes of some 600 pages of closely 
printed letter press. Some of the tales 
are very good. “The Main Truck, or 
a Leap for Life,” by Wm. Leggett, is a 
clever and graphic recital of an event of 
thrilling interest. Bryant’s “ Song of 
Marion’s Men” has come before us in 
so many forms already, that, beautiful 
as it is, We can perceive no propriety in 
its introduction here. Sanford’s Sketch 
of Pot-pie Palmer is oa 
terse, full of point and character. e 
are acquainted with no more successful 
writer in a humorous vein. Some of 
the papers, on the other hand, are pue- 
rile to a degree. The Lament, by the 
accomplished Mrs. Butler, nee Frances 
Anne Kemble, our gallantry and high 
admiration for her glorious talents in 
another department, will not suffer us 
to except. If young ladies will become 
poetesses, they lay by the privilege of 
sex, and must receive their due measure 
of harsh or gentle criticism, even as 
they deserve it. A more perfect speci- 
men of sentimentality as opposed to 
sentiment, of mock feeling, and of the 
bathos, we have never witnessed. But 
we are in truth wasting more time and 
ink on the work than it merits. It is 
but a catch-penny, after all, and as such 
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must stand or fall by its own deserts 
alone. 

Tue Principies oF Prysioiocy, ap- 
plied to the preservation of health, and 
to the improvement of physical and men-— 
tal education. By ANprew Compe, 
M. D., Edinburgh. No. 71 of Har- 
per’s Family Library. Among all the 
really valuable works made accessible 
to the people of the United States, by 
their introduction in the popular Family 
Library—a series, we may observe, en 
passant, which has already wrought, and 
is still working, incalculable benefit, and 
whose general diffusion is at once a 
means and an evidence of high moral 
and intellectual improvement—we feel 
strongly tempted to —— the first place 
to this production of Dr. Combe. It 
is not, indeed, as a specimen of literary 
elegance, or talent, or for the mere inter- 
est created by its perusal, that we name 
it for this honor. In the first of these 
merits, although any thing but deficient, 
it cannot, perhaps, be held superior to 
Abercrombie’s treatise on the Intel- 
lectual Powers, or Milman’s History of 
the Jews; nor yet, in the second, to 
Lander’s Travels in Africa, and Lock- 
hart’s Life of Napoleon. But with 
talent and interest, it combines in a re- 
markable degree, practical utility, and 
that kind of information, given and il- 
lustrated plainly and familiarly, which 
makes it invaluable, and worthy to be 
considered as a family oracle. The 
writer is a brother of that Dr. Combe 
of Edinburgh, who has been for many 
years known in the ranks of authorship 
as one of the most zealous, able, and 
persevering advocates and expounders 
of Spurzheim’s system of phrenology ; 
and was himself one of the earliest con- 
verts. These two gentlemen, in the 
prosecution of their phrenological stu- 
dies, have devoted years of intense and 
unremitting labor to the accumulation 
of facts, and the investigation of prin- 
ciples, connected with the true nature, 
powers, and attributes, of the human 
mind and body; recently, they have 
begun to make known the results of 
their inquiries and experiments; and 
there is high and well-founded hope that 
the system they are developing, will 
prove the commencement of a revolu- 
tion in moral and physical science. Al- 
ready has the work of Dr. George 
Combe, on the Constitution of Man, 
been translated into three European lan- 
guages, besides that in which it was 
written; and gone through a number of 
large editions in England, and three in 
the United States. It exhibits the same 
views of the moral and physical nature 
of human beings, that are to be found in 
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the work now before us; but this last is 
superior in one respect ; to wit, its prac- 
ticality. In the former work, principles 
were enunciated; here, these same prin- 
ciples are applied directly to the highest 
objects of man’s study among the things 
of this life—namely, to the preservation 
of health, and the improvement of edu- 
cation ; that is, to the attainment of life’s 
highest, and most permanent enjoyment 
—and to the most perfect, useful, and 
glorious development of the human in- 
tellect. The system now in the progress 
of elucidation = the brothers Combe,and 
by others who think, and feel, and labor 
with them, is in fact a war against ig- 
norance, vice, and mental and bodily 
suffering. If it could be adopted and 
enforced judiciously, and uni- 
versally, the inevitable result would be 
as near an approach to perfection as it 
lies within the capacity of the human 
frame and intellect to make. 

As we have already intimated, the 
first and eminent merit of this treatise 
is its entire practicalness ; profound as 
it is in truth, wisdom, and sagacity, 
there is nothing abstract about it; all 
the views it discloses have reference, 
not to contingencies, or to realities of 
unfrequent occurrence, but to the oceu- 
pations, the wants, and the proprieties 
of every-day life; and nothing could 
aa be more simple, or more intel- 
igible. No extraordinary power of 
mind, or degree of knowledge, is requi- 
site for their perfect appreciation; no 
argument is needed to produce convic- 
tion of their truth. The mind compre- 
hends them at the very first moment of 
their presentation; and the reason as- 
sents to them the instant they are under- 
stood. 

But our limits forbid a more extended 
notice at this time. We can do nothing 
more at present than express the high 
gratification we have derived from the 

rusal of the book, and from seeing it 
in the way of coming to the hands of 
thousands—as we hope, tens of thou- 
sands—of readers; and conclude with 
the hope that another work of equal im- 
portance, which naturally forms a con- 
tinuation of the subject, and presents 
and enforces the same views in relation 
to mind, that are here applied to body, 
viz., the treatise on “ Practical Educa- 
tion,” by Mr. Simpson of Edinburgh, 
will at no very distant day be added to 
the Family Library. 

We shall, in all devote 
an entire paper of considerable length 


to a more minute examination of the 
* Principles of Physiology,” in our next 
number. 
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History or Paintine, 
anv ArcuitecturRE. By J.S. Memes, 
LL. D. Boston, Clapp and Broaders, 
School Street, 1834. This little work 
is really one of true and standard merit, 
to the performance of which the author 
has brought a mind not only ‘deeply 
stored with the fruits of research into the 
remoter periods of the Fine Arts, but 
highly gifted with that spirit of percep- 
tion, that fervid admiration of their beau- 
ties, which wins upon the reader, while 
it proves at once the sincerity and ability 
of the writer. We are informed by the 
preface, that “the present volume 1s of- 
ferred to the public, under the impression 
that the general cultivation of practical 
taste, and an acquaintance with the 
principles of the Fine Arts, are not only 
desirable in the light of acquirements, 
but must eventually prove highly benefi- 
cial to the useful arts of a country.” 
Whether this be the case or no, we are not 
sufficiently mechanical in our taste and 
understanding to be competent to assert. 
But, of one thing we are certain, that, 
while for the true enjoyment of those 
beautiful idealities, which are generall 
termed the Fine Arts, a polished, intel- 
lectual and highly cultivated mind is re- 
quisite ; by a sort of double action, these 
very arts contribute, in a large degree, 
to the growth of these same qualities in 
the mind. That these elegant tastes are 
growing up in our rapidly growing com- 
munity, we cannot doubt; and that their 
growth will be accompanied with a cor- 
responding alteration of the manners, 
tastes, and pursuits of men, we hold to 
be equally certain. — The publication of 
such a book as this, proving not only 
that such an alteration is about to com- 
mence, but that it is daily and hourly 
going on, might almost be taken as an 
epoch. — A very few years ago the pe- 
rusal of such a work would have been 
confined to a privileged few, —the in- 
clination no less than the abilities of the 
multitude, would have been unequal to 
the task, — but now the period is, we 
trust, fast approaching, when that degree 
of education and refinement which is 
necessary for the appreciation of the 
fine arts, will be extended to all classes 
of men, and when to be conoscenti will 
not be a term, as it now is, nearly sy- 
nonymous with being men of wealth and 
idle leisure. 

Miriam Corrin, on THe WHate 
FIsHERMEN, A TALE. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
New York, G. & C. & H. Carvill. 
A multiplicity of business must be our 
excuse for not having been able even to 
skim over the pages of this work, much 
less to read it with that degree of care 
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which is absolutely necessary for the 
foundation of a literary notice ; we have, 
however, heard the book spoken so well 
of by several persons for whose judg- 
ment we entertain a sincere respect, and 
have derived so much pleasure from 
several extracts given to the public 
through the colums of the weekly press, 
that we intend to devote some space to 
its consideration in our ensuing num- 
ber. 

Park 
Notwithstanding that the weather has 
become, during the last weeks, such, that 
a visit to the theatre is no longer a 
source of pleasure, we cannot suffer our 
present number to go to press without 
giving vent to a few general observa- 
tions on the distinguished strangers who 
have graced our boards for so long a pe- 
riod, that we had almost come to look 
upon them asourown. The time, how- 
ever, has arrived, when the delusion is 
abruptly and forever destroyed—the fa- 
ther, the most accomplished actor, the 
most chaste and finished performer of 
the day, has returned to the shores of 
England, while his daughter, so long 
the cynosure of every eye, has with- 
drawn herself from the blaze of public 
riage to the sweet and endearing 
shades of domestic privacy. ‘This, then, 
is the last occasion on which we can, 
with any propriety, reflect upon the 
merits of either of these highly gifted 
individuals. 

It has been, indeed, so universally al- 
lowed that Miss Kemble was the best, 
the most powerful, and the most pas- 
sionate actress on the stage, that to af- 
firm it now would be as superfluous,as to 
deny it would be useless. She has reaped, 
it may be urged, somewhat more of pub- 
lic and private admiration, than would 
otherwise have fallen to her lot, from the 
fact that before her appearance, there 
was no tragic actress on the English 
stage of more than equivocal preten- 
sions; and now that she has retired, a 
light has vanished, which will not shortly 
be relumed. Hence it is that we have 
heard Miss Kemble pronounced the 

ual, nay, the superior, of Miss O’- 
Neill, and, if we mistake not, of her 
own yet more distinguished relative, the 
unforgotten Siddons. Beautiful as was 
Miss Kembie's representation of strong 
emotions, and exquisite as was her enun- 
ciation, whether rapid in vehement ex- 
citement, or fluent and clear in less agi- 
tating moments, there was be a softness, 
a delicious tenderness, in Miss O’Neill, 


the like of which we have never wit- 
nessed in any other actress; while Mrs. 
Siddons,—of whom we can ourselves 
judge only from the report of others, 


and from having once or twice been fa- 
vored by hearing her readings of Shak- 
speare,—which readings, by the way, 
were immeasurably superior to any act- 
ing we have ever seen,—stands at a 
height so infinitely above all other stars, 
that while few may even dare to imitate, 
none can hope to approach or rival her 
glories. Miss Kemble’s forte was de- 
cidedly the representation of the more 
violent and stormy passions; in tender- 
ness, and even in the simple pathetic, 
she was somewhat deficient; and hence 
it is that her most popular characters 
were conceptions of the nature we have 
deseribed. Julia in the Hunchback, a 
personification of exceeding truth and 
vigor, and which we believe derived 
many of its peculiar beauties from Miss 
Kemble’s conception of the part, was in 
our opinion her master piece. Bianca, 
likewise a creation of similar intensity, 
was one in which she shone ever in un- 
rivalled brightness; but in the more 
subdued and tender parts, Belvidera, 
Juliet, or Isabella, though never degene- 
rating into weakness or monotony, she 
was decidedly less powerful than in 
those specified above. Of Miss Kem- 
ble’s comedy we have not so much to 
say—unrivalled, during her own career, 
in tragedy, in the sister muse she found 
many competitors, and in the opinion 
of some, not a few superiors—in our 
estimation, however, her performance 
of Lady Surface was equal to any thing 
in that line we have ever witnessed, and 
we believe that in genteel comedy she 
would have shone at least as brightly as 
in the tragic vein, had she devoted to the 
study thereof as much of her time and 
attention. But after all, these reflections 
come now too late—she has departed 
forever beyond the point at which criti- 
cism could give pain, or approbation 
ngemnne. and if, as we doubt not, she 

as eminently qualified to dispense a 
mellowed lustre around the domestic 
hearth, as to shed a wider illumination 
in a more public capacity, we dare to 
prophecy as sincerely, as we wish fer- 
vently, that her career will be rich in 
increasing utility to others, and undimi- 
nished happiness to herself. 

To Mr. Kemble, great, unbounded as 
the admiration has been, which he has 
reaped, we conceive that full justice has 
not been done. In truth, the gallantry 
of the world was enlisted in behalf of 
his fair daughter, and the greater portion 
of its approbation directed to her, who, 
great as were her talents, was decidedly 
inferior to her accomplished father. Mr. 
Kemble has a double claim on popular 
regard; first, as the best, the most 
finished, quiet, and gentlemanly actor 
on the stage ; secondly, as the last of a 
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school which has produced as many and 
as unrivalled actors, as the Fabian race 
of yore sent warriors to the battle field. 
There is a peculiar chastity, a propriety, 
a never o’erstepping the modesty of na- 
ture, in his performance, that we may 
vainly seek in any other person; and 
when he shall have departed—Falcon- 
bridge, Mercutio, Benedick, will have 
lost, not their ablest, but their only re- 
presentative. He is, indeed, in these, 
unrivalled; and strange must be his 
feelings when he considers, that when 
his time shall arrive, he will surrender 
the stage to none!—there is no rising 
aspirant to claim the giant’s shoes— 
“they were his”—will be the ecry— 
“he * resigned them, and they must 
remain unfilled, perhaps forever.”— 
Would that we could see some rising 
actor, some aspiring youth, direct his 
attention to the points which have raised 
Charles Kemble, as they formerly ele- 
vated John, and his yet mightier sister, 
to the head of their intellectual profes- 
sion. But it will not be. When the 
last of the Kembles shall fill his place 
beside his departed kinsmen, Shakspeare 
will have to languish for a time in si- 
lence. No actor is left on the boards 
capable, if we except Macready, and 
him we consider much overrated and 
considerably given to ranting, of at- 
tempting, much less succeeding in the 
delineation. He has gone from us, and 
may the gale that bore him from our 
shores, bear to him the last expressions 
of admiration; and may he meet, in the 
aspirations of public favor, some conso- 
lation for the loss of her whom he must 
have mournfully—though how proudly ! 
—surrendered to the aflection of ano- 
ther! Valeto! 

Miss Wueatiey. If there be one 
portion of the dull and odious labors of 
criticism, set apart as it were from the 
routine of the profession, one portion of 
its duties which, by an amiable and de- 
licate mind, can be performed without a 
single feeling of sorrow or vexation, it 
is the extending the right hand of en- 
couragement to young and rising merit; 
—the pointing out of beauties which had 
escaped the common eye in the efforts of 
some youthful aspirant for public favor, 
and thus mellowing down the coldness 
of a public reception from that bitter and 
soulless chill, which falls so heavily upon 
the hearts of the inexperienced. We 
should indeed forfeit our character alike 
for impartiality and for discernment, 
were we to suffer the debut of this ac- 
complished girl to pass unnoticed. It is 
true that the extreme heat of the weather 
has banished us, for a time at least, from 
the intellectual entertainments of the 
theatre; but by the kindness ef a friend, 
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on whose taste and judgment we can 
rely as fully as on our own, we have 
been favored with so ample a detail of 
her talents, and the peculiarities of her 
genius, that we have no difficulty or 
doubt concerning the propriety of intro- 
ducing the present notice. Miss Wheat- 
ley, the daughter of the exceedingly 
chaste and clever actress of the same 
name, although a mere child in point of 
years, is gifted, it seems, with so strange 
a retentiveness of memory, and quick- 
ness of imitation, that she is enabled to 
go through two entire acts of the Hunch- 
back, in Miss Kemble’s best character 
—Julia—not only in the very tones and 
gestures, but with every turn of the eye 
and expression of the countenance pre- 
cisely similar to those of that admirable 
actress. This talent of imitation is in- 
deed wonderful, and, when carried to 
such a length as this, as well worth 
going to see as any exhibition that can 
ever grace the boards of the Park. Still, 
however, it is not acting; nor is it a gift 
which will necessarily constitute an 
actress; for, although it may be granted 
that a person so favored might learn the 
whole demeanor, tone, and language, of 
the most able and accomplished per- 
former of the day, and delight the au- 
dience with a spirited and lively fac- 
simile, still, take away the model, and 
the imitator would be at once lost ; place 
him in a new situation, and he would 
have no guide, no experience, no confi- 
dence. We have, however, a strong 
idea that this need not be the case with 
Miss Wheatley. So young, gifted with 
such a perception and such a memory, 
if she can learn to generalize that me- 
mory,—if, instead of studying to imitate 
that which is at last but an imitation it- 
self, she turn her attention to the real 
passions of mankind, to human nature, 
—whether learnt from the narrow page 
of books, or from the mightier annals of 
the universe,—she will, we doubt not, in 
course of time, be enabled to imitate 
those real feelings, impulses, and ac- 
tions, which are embodied in every fine 
creation of the poet, and the clear con- 
ception and easy performance of which 
are the main ingredients in the constitu- 
tion of an able actress. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Forrest. 
Since our last notice, this house has 
undergone a change in its interior; it 
has been repainted in a plain, yet taste- 
ful style. The new drapery, especiall 
that of the private boxes, is beautiful. 
On the whole, the house presents an 
agreeable coup d’ail. 

On the 25th of May, Mr. Forrest, af- 
ter an absence of several months, com- 
menced an engagement at the Bowery, 
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in the character of Metamora; the fol- 
lowing evening he appeared as Sparta- 
cus, in Dr. Bird’s excellent tragedy of 
The Gladiator; since then, > has 
aye The Broker of Bogota, (also by 
r. Bird,) and in Banim’s play of Da- 
mon and Pythias—on each occasion, to 
full houses. The company of the Bowe- 
ry is, for tragedy, decidedly bad, and we 
were sorry to see an actor of such ex- 
cellence as Mr. Forrest so poorly sup- 
ported. The want of talent in the com- 
any was more apparent, perhaps, in 
the Broker of Bogota, than in any other 
of the plays named. Mr. Parsons 
undertook the part of Caberero—an ad- 
mirable character, by the way—and 
murdered it. Mr. Ingersoll, as Ray- 
mond, showed more imitation than ori- 
ginality, and proved that he had a sono- 
rous voice and little talent. Mrs. Me- 
Clure is a very good stock actress, but 
the part of Juana is above her reach. 
She wants power, if not mind, to em- 
body this excellent creation of the poet. 
The other members of the company, who 
appeared in the Broker, are beneath cri- 
ticism. What shall we say of Mr. 
Ferrest? Our high opinion of the me- 
rits of this superior tragedian and wor- 
thy man, has been already expressed. 
e do not purpose now to speak of his 
rsonation of the characters in which 
has lately appeared ; we shall content 
ourselves with merely glancing at his 
style. In the first place, those who af- 
fect to be critics, and aim to guide the 
public taste, but whose only qualifica- 
tion is the control of a press through 
which to spread their malice, discover 
that Mr. Forrest has only one merit, and 
that is, physical strength. This asser- 
tion is so preposterous, that it scarcely 
deserves a serious notice. An actor 
could no more play a_ spirrit-stirring 
part without power of voice and strength 
of nerve, than a sculptor could make an 
Apollo or a Venus from the rough mar- 
ble without the chisel. It is mental, not 
hysical strength, which Mr. Forrest 
Sadeve: his power is subservient to 
his talent. The noble bursts, in almost 
every scene that he enacts, which startle 
the beholder, are the efiects of well guided 
passion; it is mind that conceives, and 
strength which executes. In figure, 


Mr. Forrest is noble and commanding ; 
in voice, sweet and sonorous; in eye, 
brilliant and quick; and in general ex- 
ression of face, pliable and intelligent. 
na word, Mr. Forrest both 
the physical and mental qualifications 
necessary to a great actor. The best 
proof that he has perfected those quali- 
fications is, the distinguished rank that 
he has held, and the troops of admirers 
who throng the theatre on the nights of 
his performance. We believe no actor 
has ever maintained in our time, for the 
same length of time, such undivided 
sway. Friends might applaud, and in- 
dulgent critics might praise, but without 
merit of a high order, all their efforts 
would be unavailing to support him 
through a series of years, unless in 
himself was the essence of that power 
which commands even reluctant admi- 
ration. Mr. Forrest has faults—he has 
many—and he often exhibits in them a 
daring, a greatness, which prove him no 
ordinary man. Both in his beauties 
and in his faults, there is an originality 
which shows a thinking mind; he is no 
copiest—he follows no model. It seems 
to us, that when he studies a part, he 
conceives how it should be embodied, 
and his execution is mellowed, (if we 
may be allowed the expression,) to 
softness and keeping, by the experience 
which he has gained from living exam- 
ples, and by a careful examination of 
the recorded style of the great masters 
who preceded him; these, blended into 
one, torm that style so peculiarly his 
own. 

Before our next number appears, Mr. 
Forrest will have concluded hes farewell 
engagement at the Bowery. On the 
24th July he purposes to sail for Europe, 
not to perform, but, as we understand, 
merely on a tour of study and pleasure. 
Several of our most influentiai citizens, 
desirous to testify to Mr. Forrest their 
high appreciation of his talents as an 
actor, and of his character as a man, 
have united for the purpose of procuring 
a suitable token of their esteem, and to 
be presented to him previous to his de- 
parture. Whatever it may be, we have 
no doubt that the token selected will be 
worthy of those who bestow, and of him 
who receives. 
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